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MR. JAMES 'S NEW NOVEL. 


Henry Masterton; or, the Adventures of a 
Young Cavalier. By the author of “ Darn- 
ley,” &c. 3 vols. Colburn and Bentley. 

Tuts work is published so late in the week, 
that we have been able to obtain but a mere 
glance at its character and materials ;—how- 
ever, as we know our readers are ever on 
the alert for novelty of this description, we 
hasten to lay a couple of extracts before 
them, which shall in some degree explain 
the main subject of the story, without de- 
tracting from the interest of its develop- 
ment, 

Henry Masterton is a youth of gentle 
blood, the son of a nobleman of the same 
name, having his abode romantically seated 
on the coast of Devonshire. The time is 
that of the troubles of Charles the First, 
and the characters, including those of an 
historical interest, are richly and strikingly 
drawn, and present a story full of romantic 
incident, of love, chivalry, conspiracy, and 
« hair-breadth ’ scapes.”’ Altogether we are 
induced, from what we have seen of this 
work, to speak rather highly of its merits. 
Our first extract is from near the beginning 
of the first volume, where our heroine’s fa- 
ther, and her connection with the Masterton 
family is mentioned. Lords Langleigh and 
Masterton have been dismissed from the 
royal court in disgrace for some imputed po- 
litical indiscretion : the latter, from prudence 
and natural inclination retires to his country 
life, and is safe ;—the former imprudently 
ventures yet more daringly on the troubled 
sea of worldly strife, and comes to an un- 
timely end :— 

“Though separated during this period, 
the two friends had not ceased to corres- 
pond; and their regard had increased, 
rather than diminished, under their re- 
verses. But shortly after the return of Lord 
Langleigh to the court, his letters to my 
father were interrupted for two months ; 
and, at length, the news of his committal 
to the Tower, his trial, and his condemna- 
tion for high treason, reached Lord Master- 
ton in Devonshire. My father instantly set 
off for London with all speed; and arrived 
in time to offer consolation and sympathy 
to his friend, if he could not afford him as- 
sistance. His own fate Lord Langleigh had 
borne with easy firmness. He acknowledged 
to my father that he had, since his return 
to London, been more imprudent than be- 
fore he left it; and, though he solemnly 
averred that he had never entertained a 
treasonable design, yet he confessed that the 
judgment which had been passed upon him 


had been justified by strong cause pf suspi- 
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cion. Death he looked upon as a man of 
the most dauntless courage may regard a 
scarecrow ; and all the pomp and circum- 
stance of public execution he spoke of with 
a jest; but the doom which de feared not, 
had gone with fatal effect to the bosom of 
his wife. She had done all that woman 
could do to move an inflexible monarch. She 
had used prayers, and tears, and influence 
in vain. She had sunk under the united 
effects of grief and exertion; and, a week 
before the time appointed for the death of 
her husband, her spirit had left a world of 
sorrow, for a brighter and a happier place 
of dwelling. In regard to her, Lord Lang- 
leigh dared not speak with my father, for it 
was a subject that unmanned him; but of 
his child—his little Eimily—he spoke long 
and fondly. He gave her into my father’s 
charge, and exacted a promise from him 
that he would watch, and guard, and che- 
rish her, as his own. ‘The promise was 
willingly made; and, in addition, my father 
voluntarily pledged himself to see her mar- 
ried to his eldest son, as soon as years ad- 
mitted of their union. 

‘‘ T have often heard my father describe 
the scene which took place when this pro- 
mise was made. It was the last night Lord 
Langleigh had to live; and when he spoke 
of his child, the severing of that dear tie 
shook him more than the parting from life 
itself: like the breaking chord of some fine 
instrument, it vibrated through a thousand 
corresponding tones of feeling in his heart. 
He wept bitterly, as for the last time he 
kissed the infant cheek of the last bond be- 
tween him and earth; and, bidding the 
nurse take her from him, he wrung my 
father’s hand, solemnly repeating the in- 
junctions he had given respecting “her. 

‘‘ * Now, leave me, Masterton,’ he said, 
‘leave me. In parting with that child, 1 
have already felt the edge of the axe. What 
is to come,’ he added, resuming his com- 
posure, ‘is but as mounting my horse to go 
and join my other Emily, who has set out 
before me; and the way, thanks to the ex- 
ecutioner from Calais, is short and easy. I 
have yet one other friend to take leave of,’ 
he continued, ‘ a poor, good youth, that, in 
happier days, I helped to his aay ong 
and who now, by some evil chance, has fal- 
len upon the rueful task of captain of the 
guard over me. He waits to see me, for 
the last time, ere hg leads me to the block . 
so fare thee well, Masterton, fare thee well! 
We — in this world ; but, through Christ, 
we shall be reunited in Heaven!’ 

“ A young officer entered as my father 
passed out; and the two friends separated, 
never to meet again. The next morning 


passed iu horror to my father, who remained 
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with the infant child of his 008 pon 
the last moments of that friend’s life. ‘The 
execution was ordered for noon; but about 
nine o'clock, the door of my father’s cham- 
ber was thrown open, and a messenger of 
the privy council appeared, charged to bring 
Lord Masterton before that body. My fa- 
ther, of course, obeyed at once ; but, as they 
proceeded, he naturally endeavoured to as- 
certain from the messenger the cause of the 
very unexpected summons which he had 
received. ‘The oflicer was in no degree re- 
served, and replied directly, ‘ that he be- 
lieved there was matter of accusation against 
my father, for contriving and aiding the late 
escape of Lord Langleigh from the ‘Tower.’ 

“The joyful exclamation which the sud- 
den news of his friend’s evasion called from 
my father’s lips, was sufficient proof to the 
messenger that his prisoner was not only 
innocent of the charge, but ignorant of the 
deed. The privy council, howev er, were 
not so easily satisfied, and my father was 
himself committed to the same prison that 
had received his friend, after having learned 
that, early in the morning of that day, it 
had been discovered that both Lord Lang. 
leigh and the captain of the guard had dis- 
appeared, leaving no trace whatever of their 
flight. lor eleven days my father remained 
a prisoner; but during that time the Go- 
vernment strained every nerve to overtake 
the fugitives; and, though they did not suc- 
ceed in that endeavour, they ascertained 
that the unfortunate nobleman who was the 
object of their search, had only escaped 
one sort of death to encounter another. 

‘* ‘T'wo persons, it was discovered, similar 
in appearance to the prisoner and his com- 
panion, had reached Sheerness early on the 
morning of their escape, and had embarked 
on board a Dutch vessel, which had ap- 
peared there on the preceding day. Violent 
gales of wind succeeded ; and, after having 
been seen during the whole day endeavour- 
ing to get clear of the coast, the vessel was 
hidden by the night, only to be found a 
wreck upon the Kentish shores the next 
morning. One person alone was saved by 
the fishermen of Deal; and he was so 
bruised by the falling of one of the masts, 
and by being dashed against the beach, that 
his life was only protracted for a few hours. 
During that time, however, he acknowledged 
that he had perished in endeavouring to se- 
cure the escape of Lord Langleigh from the 
doom pronounced on him by law; and made 
a confession of the means he himself had 
used, as captain of the guard, to open the 
gates of the ‘Tower to his former patron. 
His death followed, before he could be ex- 
amined by any competent authority; but as 
his words went to acquit every one of any 
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knowledge of the facts but himself, my fa- 
ther was dismissed from imprisonment, and 
suffered to return to retirement and his fa- 





mily.” 

This Emily Langleigh grows up after- 
wards into our heroine, and a charmingly 
interesting creature she is ;—being, more- 
over, the cause of much and serious jealousy 
between Henry and his brother. Of this 
our hero speaks as follows :— 

“ T had at length learned what were my 
real feelings towards Emily Langleigh—lI 
had at length discovered how—and how 
deeply I loved her. But while I made the 
discovery, I felt the double pang of know- 
ing that she could never be mine; and that 
she was destined to wed a man who could 
not value her as she ought to be valued— 
who could not feel towards her the only af- 
fection that ought to make woman happy. 
Frank could not but admire the young and 
blossoming charms of her person; he could 
not but esteem the sweet and gentle nature 
of her heart; he could not but respect the 
fine and powerful qualities of her mind; 
but he could not love her as I could love ; 
and I felt that nothing less ought to be her 
lot. Had I believed that the same intense 
and ardent feelings could exist within his 
bosom which existed within mine, I could 
have yielded her—not without a sigh, but 
with less pain. But to dream of her wed- 
ding a man who loved another was misery 
indeed; and yet that man was my brother, 
and I was bound to silence. His passion 
for Lady Eleanor, however open and undis- 
guised it had been to me, was in the guar- 
dianship of my honour, and my lips were 
sealed by every duty. I resolved therefore 
to suffer. 

“It were almost useless to inquire how 
or why I had remained so blind to what was 

assing in my own bosom, in regard to that 
tons beautiful girl, during all the time of 
our early familiarity, and during all the ef- 
forts I had made to detach my brother from 
another pursuit. I had been taught from 
our first acquaintance to consider her as 
destined to him; nor had I well known 
what love is. In my endeavours, too, to 
win my brother from his passion for another 
woman, my mind had been too much en- 
aged in the cause of his honour and his 
Eppes to remember myself, or to con- 
nect what I was then doing, except very re- 
motely, with the idea of Emily Lenaiids 
I did not forget, indeed, that at some dis- 
tant period she was to be his wife, but it 
was a contemplation far off and indistinct— 
something that remained upon my mind 
more as a matter of habit than of active 
memory or thought. But in those scenes 
at Penford-bourne, I had learned to know 
what love really is. I had seen it in its 
most fiery and most overpowering form; 
and it wanted but an impulse to make me 
apply the key which I had there acquired, 
to read the passion in my own heart. | 
had never seen Frank kiss the cheek of 
Emily Langleigh in my life before; and 
now, when he ‘id so at his return, it passed 
like fire along my veins, and the secret of 
my own feelings was spoken to me at once. 

* * ®* One day, as I returned from 





sailing on my boat in the bay, I met Frank 
suddenly in the wood. He caught my hand 
the moment we met, and, fixing his dark 
eyes upon me, with a look that seemed 
destined to read my very soul, he said, 
‘ Harry, my father has just announced to 
me that this day month 

‘‘ Before he ended the sentence I knew 
what was tocome. His gaze was upon me 
—his suspicions, I saw, were excited ; but 
I nerved myself with all my strength, and 
by the time he had concluded—‘ that this 
day month I am to receive the hand of 
Emily Langleigh,’ I had obtained the power 
to reply calmly, with the single word, 
‘Well!’ 

“ He held my hand a moment longer in 
his, and his eye ran over every line in my 
face, till I could feel the blood beginning 
to rise into it, in spite of all my efforts.— 
But at that instant he loosened his hold, 
and, echoing my word ‘ Well!’ turned into 
the wood, and disappeared. He said not a 
word—he made not a comment—but he 
echoed that word, Well, in a tone in which 
astonishment, and indignation, and grief, 
had all their share. 

“My calmness was but of a moment; 
nor could I have commanded that moment, 
had I not been raising up and combating 
the same evil spirits in my solitary sail across 
the bay, that my brother’s communication 
was calculated to call forth again. I had 
thought of Emily Langleigh as his bride— 
of my own dear, beautiful Emily as the 
wife of my brother; and, though not a word 
had reached my ear to indicate that the 
time at which that sacrifice was to be made 
was now approaching, a strange, indistinct, 
painful apprehension that such was the case 
had weighed upon my mind during the 
whole day. While it was but apprehension, 
however, I had dared to meet and to steel 
myself against the worst. But, oh! what 
pure unmingled agony of spirit were my 
communings with myself, after the fore- 
bodings were confirmed—when I found 
that it was decided—that the day was named 
to put the inevitable barrier of fate between 
me and Emily forever! * * * * 

‘* T shall never forget the meeting of our 
family at supper that night. What I said I 
hardly know — what I felt was torture. 
Emily was as pale as death. In one single 
day, the bright and beautiful colour of her 
cheek had faded entirely away; and, when 
she smiled, or rather strove to smile, it was 
like one of those faint and fitful beams that 
sometimes struggle through a stormy day, 
tipping for a moment some distant cloud, 
but lost again in gloom long ere it reaches 
the earth. Frank was as silent as the 
tomb; and our meeting was rather like that 
of a family after the recent loss of one of its 
members, than on any more joyful occasion. 
A stranger coming amongst us then might 
well have looked round to see if he could 
behold some vacant seat—some of those 
new, dark blanks in the domestic circle, 
which—when death has lately been busy in 
a house, and time has not yet robbed me- 
mory of her sting—call up so many thoughts 
at every time of meeting.” 

The second volume leaves our young ca- 
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valier in hot pursuit of the fair Emily, who 
has escaped, or been carried off, from the 
convent to which he had consigned her. 
After this he lays down the pen, and the 
entobiography is also dropped, “the rest 
being compiled by me, John Woolsanger, 
A.M., in the year of Grace, 1675-6, from 
authentic sources.’’ We can only add, that 
the interest and bustle appears to be kept 
up with equal ability to the end of this third 
volume, with which the story comes to a 
conclusion. 





BARRY CORNWALL'S LYRICS. 
English Songs, and other small Poems. 
Barry Cornwall. Moxon. 
Turs elegantly printed, and prettily embel- 
lished volume, is a collection of lyrical tri- 
fles, some of which have appeared before, 
others being dragged forth for the first time 
from the privacy of the author’s portfolio. 
The author introduces them by a well-writ- 
ten and intelligent essay upon this species 
of writing, lamenting the very small atten- 
tion that is paid to it in our days; but com- 
forting himself with the remark that Spring 
must return, however long first, and with it 
the relish for the brief and unsophisticated 
sentiment of song. Barry Cornwall is the 
only song-writer of our time, and his pre- 
ductions in this line should be treasured 
with pride and satisfaction by his country- 
men. ‘There isa singular freshness and vi- 
gour of youth about all his selection of 
terms and subjects ;—his mirth is reckless 
and unbounded, his pathos affecting, from 
its simple elegance and truth. To all who 
love such matters, this volume offers a rich 
and acceptable variety ;—for our own part, 
we have selected and re-selected, without 
reason, from its pages, and with difficulty 
restrain our quotations within moderate li- 
mits. There is a great deal of thought 
and much of original spirit in the follow- 
ing :— 
SONG OF THE SOLDIER TO HIS SWORD, 


‘* My Sword ! My friend! My noble friend ! 
Champion fearless! Servant true! 

Whom my fathers without end 

In their thousand battles drew,— 

Come! 

Let me bare thee to the light ! 

Let me clutch thee in my hand ! 

Oh! how keen, how blue, how bright, 

Is my noble, noble brand ! 


** Thou wast plucked from some base mine,— 
Born ’midst stone and stubborn clay ; 

Ah! who dreamt that aught divine 

In that rugged aspect lay ? 

Come! 

Once we called and thou didst come 

Strait from out thy sleep didst start, 

And the trump and stormy drum 

Woke at once thy iron heart ! 


By 


** Thou wast like the lightning, driven 
By the tempest’s strength at speed | 
Brazen shields and armour riven 

Told what thou couldst do, at need. 
Come! 

Hark ! again the trumpets bray ! 
Hark! where rolls the stormy drum ! 
Tam here to lead the way: 

Servant of my fathers,—Come ! ” 


The simple pathos and resignation of 
what follows is chaste and beautiful :-— 


PEACE! WHAT DO TEARS AVAIL? 


** Peace ! what do tears avail? 

She lies alldumb and pale, 
And from her eye 

The spirit of lovely life is fading,— 
And she must die ! 

Why looks the lover wroth ? the friend upbraiding ? 
Reply, reply! 
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‘* Hath she not dwelt too long 

*Midst pain, and grief, and wrong? 
Then, why not die? 

Why suffer again her doom of sorrow, 
And hopeless lie ? 

Why nurse the trembling dream until to-morrow ? 
Reply, reply ! 


** Death! Take her to thine arms, 

In all her stainless charms, 
And with her fiy 

To heavenly haunts, where, clad in brightness, 
The Angels lie! 

Wilt bear her there, O Death ! in all her whiteness / 
Reply, reply!” 


There is something refreshingly youthful 
about— 
THE WOOD-THRUSH, 


** Whither hath the Wood-thrush flown, 
From our greenwood bowers ? 
Wherefore builds he not again, 
Where the white-thorn tlowers? 


** Bid him come ! foron his wings, 
The sunny year he bringeth ; 
And the heart unlocks its springs, 

Wheresoe’er he singeth. 


** Lover-like the creature waits, 
And when Morning soareth, 

All his little soul of song, 
Tow’rd the dawn he poureth. 


** Sweet one, why art thou not heard 
Now, where woods are stillest ? 

Oh, come back! and bring with thee, 
— Whatsoe’er thou willest ;— 


* Laughing thoughts,—delighting songs, — 
Dreams of azure hours,— 
Something,—nothing ;—all we ask 
Is to see thee ours ! 


** *Tis enough that thou should’st sing 
For thy own pure pleasure ! 

*Tis enough that thou hast once 
Sweetened human leisure!” 


Of a quite different, yet superior order, is 
the mysterious gloom of— 


THE STRANGER, 


** A Stranger came to a rich man's door, 
And smiled on his mighty feast ; 

And away his brightest child he bore, 
And laid her toward the East. 


‘* He came next spring, with a smile as gay, 
(At the time the East wind blows,) 

And another bright creature he led away, 
With a cheek like a burning rose. 


‘ And he came once more, when the spring was blue, 
And whispered the last to rest, 

And bore her away,—yet nobody knew 
The name of the fearful guest ! 


** Next year, there was none but the rich man left,— 
Left alone in his pride and pain, 

Who called on the Stranger, like one bereft, 
And sought through the land,—in vain ! 


** He came not: he never was heard nor seen 
Again ; (so the story saith :) 

But, wherever his terrible smile had been, 
Men shuddered, and talked of—Death !"’ 


Now for a lively and poetical— 


PHANTASY. 


** Feed her with the leaves of Love,— 
(Love, the rose, that blossoms here) ! ; 
Music, gently ’round her move ! 

Bind her to the cypress near ! 

Weave her round and round, 

With skeins of silken sound ! 

*Tis a little stricken deer, 

Who doth from the hunter fiy, 

And comes here to droop,—to die, 
Ignorant of her wound! 


** Soothe her with sad stories, 

O poet, till she sleep ! 

Dreams, come forth with all your glories ! 
Night, breathe soft and deep! 

Music, round her creep ! 

If she steal away to weep, 

Seek her out,—and, when you find her, 
Gentle, gentlest Music, wind her 
Round and round, 

Round and round, 

With your bands of softest sound ;— 
Such as we, at night-fall, hear 

In the wizard forest near, 

When the charmed Maiden sings 

At the hidden springs |!” 





For natural sentiment and maternal truth 
we select the— 


SONG OVER A CHILD, 


** Dream, baby, dream ! 
The stars are glowing. 

Hear'st thou the stream ? 
*Tis softly flowing. 

All gently glide the Hours: 

Above, no tempest lowers : 

Below, are fragrant flowers 

In silence growing. 


** Sleep, baby, sleep, 
*Till dawn to-morrow ! 

Why should’st thou weep, 
Who know'st not sorrow? 
Too soon come pains and fears; 
Too soon a cause for tears: 

So, from thy future years 
No sadness borrow ! 


** Dream, baby, dream ! 
Thine eyelids quiver. 
Know'st thou the theme 
Of yon soft river? 
It saith ‘ Be calm, Be sure, 
Unfailing, gentle, pure; 
So shall thy life endure, 
Like mine, for ever!'”’ 
There is something rich and classical 
about the— 
SONG OF WOOD-NYMPHS., 
** Come here, come here, and dwell 
In forest deep ! 
Come here, come here, and tell 
Why thou dost weep ! 
Is it for love (sweet pain !) 
That thus thou dar’st complain 


Amongst our pleasant shades, our summer leaves, 
Where nought else grieves ? 


** Come here, come here, and lie 

By whispering stream ! 

Here no one dares to die 

For Love’s sweet dream ; 

But health all seek, and joy, 

And shun perverse annoy, 

And race along green paths till close of day, 
And laugh—away ! 


** Or else, through half the year, 

On rushy floor, 

We lie by waters clear, 

While sky-larks pour 

Their songs into the sun! 

And, when bright day is done, 

We hide ’neath bells of flowers or nodding corn, 
And dream—till morn !”’ 


The moral and philosophical reflections 
in the following are told with truth and be- 
coming brevity :— 

A THOUGHT ON A RIVULET., 


** Look at this brook, so blithe, so free! 
Thus hath it been, fair boy, for ever— 

A shining, dancing, babbling river ; 

And thus ’twill ever be. 

*Twill run, from mountain to the main, 
With just the same sweet babbling voice 
That now sings out, ‘ Rejoice—rejoice ! ’ 

Perhaps, ’twill be a chain 

That will a thousand years remain— 

Ay, through all times and changes last, 

And link the present to the past. 

Perhaps upon this self-same spot, 

Hereafter, may a merry knot 

(My children’s children!) meet and play, 

And think on me, some summer day ; 

And smile (perhaps through youth’s brief tears, 

While thinking back through wastes of years, ) 

And softly say— 

‘was bere the old man used to stray, 

And gaze upon the sky; and dream 

(Long, long ago!) by this same stream, 

He’s in his grave! Ungentle Time 

Hath dealt but harshly with his rhyme ; 

But We will ne’er forget, that he 

Taught us to love this river free.’"’ 


As a final extract, we select one in a new 
line, that of delicate naiveté and feminine 
simplicity, which proves our poet to be a 
provokingly acute observer of woman’s 
heart and feelings :— 

SISTER, I CANNOT READ TO-DAY. 


‘* Sister, I cannot read to-day ! 
Before my eyes the letters stream ; 

Now,—one by one,—they fade away, 
Like shadows in a dream : 
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All seems a fancy, half forgot : 
Sweet sister, do I dream or not ? 


** IT cannot work; I cannot rest; 
I cannot sing—nor think, to-day : 
The wild heart panteth in my breast, 
As though "twould break away. 
Why—wherefore—Ah, girl ! ease my woe, 
And tell me—why he tarrieth so!” 


We have now made nine selections from 
this little volume, each one of which exhi- 
bits some original and graceful sentiment 
distinct from the rest. If we were to select 
as many more, our author’s sentiments and 
imagination would present nine more sub- 
jects as simple, as beautiful, and as original 
as these, and told, too, in the same exqui- 
site variety of easy, unfettered language. 
These speak more for our author’s heart and 
head than any industrious encomium we 
might be tempted to add. Let not this vo- 
lume be passed by because it is small, nor 
its contents slighted because they are short, 
and styled “ songs ;”—they contain more of 
the real germ of poetry than a hundred 
weight of heavy tomes of larger preten- 
sions and higher assumption. 





LORD BROUGHAM. 

Selections from the Speeches and Writings of 
the Right Honorable Henry Lord Brougham 
and Vaur, &c. Ridgway. 

‘“Wuetner considered as specimens of 
lofty eloquence, or as embodying the senti- 
ments of one of the greatest men of the 
present age, upon a variety of most inte- 
resting and important topics, the following 
selections cannot, it is thought, prove other- 
wise than acceptable to the public, especially 
as many of them are taken from pp 
not easily to be obtained, or works not ge- 
nerally or conveniently accessible.” Such 
is the compiler’s introduction to the present 
volume, which contains extracts from about 
twenty of Lord Brougham’s most celebrated 
speeches, besides selections from various 
printed tracts. With respect to the value 
and merit of the materials themselves, there 
“an be no doubt of their substantial and 
sterling quality :—such an astounding va- 
riety of eloquence and literary attainment 
was never, perhaps, displayed in a single 
individual as that which, added to sound 
judgment and indefatigable zeal, are the 
characteristic merits of Henry Brougham. 
A compilation from his multitudinous 
works must always be acceptable. ‘The 
present selection is judicious enough, though 
we can scarcely see the propriety of ex- 
tracting twenty-one pages from the discourse 
on “the objects, advantages, and pleasures 
of Science,” whilst the complete work is to 
be obtained in forty-eight pages, at the low 
charge of sixpence. The memoir which 
precedes these selections seems to be more 
complete than any we have hitherto met 
with, and contains many interesting particu- 
lars. ‘The main facts of Lord Brougham’s 
career are well known; we shall therefore 
merely extract a few of the most novel pas- 
sages. 

‘When little more than sixteen years of 
age, he exhibited one of the most remarkable 
instances of precocious intellect ever re- 
corded: by the composition of a paper, con- 
taining a series of experiments and observa- 
tions on the inflection, reflection, and colours 
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of light; this paper he transmitted, through 
the hands of Sir Charles Blagden, to the 
Royal Society, in whose transactions it was 
printed; and in the following year, a paper, 
containing further experiments and obser- 
vations on the same subject, was communi- 
cated by him to the society, and printed in 
their transactions; where, in 1798, ap- 
peared from his pen, ‘General Theorems, 
chiefly Porisms in the higher Geometry.’ 
These papers excited considerable interest 
in the scientific world, (although the ex- 
treme youth of their author does not seem 
to have been generally known:) an article 
by Professor Prevost, of Geneva, containing 
remarks on the optical papers, appeared in 
the philosophical transactions for 1798: and 
Mr. Brougham is said, at this early period 
of his life, to have carried on a Latin cor- 
respondence on scientific subjects, with 
some of the most distinguished philosophers 
of the continent.” 

The same industrious and persevering 
spirit grew with his years :— 

“As an instance of his extraordinary in- 
dustry and energy, it may be here men- 
tioned, that, during his canvass for York- 
shire, he in one day attended eight differ- 
ent public meetings of the electors, deli- 
vered at each a powerful speech of conside- 
rable length, and stavellad over a space of 
120 miles: notwithstanding all this exer- 
tion, he appeared on the following morning 
in the Assize Court of York, apparently as 
little fatigued as if he had spent the preced- 
ing day in chambers.” 

The concluding remarks give a very fair 
and satisfactory picture of this great man’s 
public exertions, with which we cordially 

ree :— 

“To enter into an examination of his 
lordship’s performances of the varied duties 
attached to the high and honourable situa- 
tion which he now fills, would be foreign to 
the purpose of the present memoir; but we 
cannot help alluding to his indefatigable la- 
bour in the business of the Court of Chan- 
cery. In the last year, he concluded his 
sittings on the 1st of September, having sat 
but two days longer than Lord Eldon; but 
by devoting more hours each day to the bu- 
siness of his court, he was enabled, in the 
course of a few months, to decide no less 
than 120 appeals; and instead of leaving, 
as his predecessor had done, a large arrear 
of causes, he had the gratification of saying, 
that he had not left a single appeal unheard, 
nor one petition unanswered. His benefi- 
cial exertions in this respect, together with 
his constant regard to literary merit, in dis- 

sing of the K nial and other preferments 
in his gift, cannot excite too much admira- 
tion. 

“Lord Brougham is, beyond all doubt, 
a most consummate master of every branch 
of oratory; but the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of his eloquence, is its great energy 
and irresistible strength. His generous and 
noble sentiments, his copious and nervous 
diction, the aptitude of his illustrations, the 
earnest solemnity and occasional vehemence 
of his manner, his bold and dauntless bear- 
ing, the bitterness of his irony, and the 


fierceness of his invective, produce the most 





powerful effects on the passions of his audi- 
tors: his voice, without being particularly 
loud, is surprisingly clear; his enunciation, 
though rapid, is distinct; and he expresses 
himself with extraordinary fluency, and a 
total absence of every thing in the least re- 
sembling hesitation. We believe there are 
but few, even of his most virulent political 
admirers, who will not allow his conduct, 
as a statesman, to have been uniformly open, 
straight forward, and consistent. His senti- 
ments are liberal, and his views enlarged: 
he has ever proved himself the foe of ty- 
ranny, corruption, injustice, and intolerance: 
the advocate of the oppressed, the friend of 
humanity, and the intrepid defender of po- 
pular rights: his exertions to increase the 
commercial prosperity of the country, to 
reform and improve its institutions, and to 
diffuse the advantages of education amongst 
all classes of the community, have justly en- 
deared him to his fellow countrymen. 
Though esteeming war as the great obstacle 
to the improvement of mankind, yet has he 
never evinced the slightest disposition to 
purchase the incalculable advantages of 
peace at the cost of the honour and dignity 
of the nation: and to him may we truly ap- 
ply the praise bestowed by Burke on an 
eminent and enlightened statesman of the 
last century: ‘In opposition, he respected 
the principles of government; in adminis- 
tration, he has provided for the liberties of 
the people, and employed his moments of 
power in realising every thing he professed 
in a popular situation.’’ His intimate ac- 
quaintance with the principles and history 
of our constitution and legal polity, and his 
extensive knowledge of the laws of other 
nations, entitle Lord Brougham, in our 
opinion, to no secondary rank amongst law- 
yers: and although, perchance, he may be 
excelled by some few members of his pro- 
fession, in knowledge of technicalities, and 
details of practice, yet, if any deficiency in 
this respect exist, it is, we conceive, more 
than compensated for by his unceasing exer- 
tions both in his legislative and judicial cha- 
racter, to secure the great end and object of 
all our legal institutions—the pure, and 
prompt, and cheap, administration of jus- 
tice. 

“ We should, however, form but an im- 
perfect estimate of his lordship’s great ta- 
lents, did we consider him only as an orator, 
a statesman, ora lawyer, or even as uniting, 
in his own person, the highest excellencies 
of all those characters: we must remember 
his varied and almost universal knowledge 
both of books and of the world, his exten- 
sive scientific acquirements, his refined lite- 
rary taste; and, to become perfectly ac- 
quainted with his distinguished merits, we 
must not consider his prodigious talents and 
surprising industry apart from the great 
ends and noble objects to which they have 
been directed: we must not forget that his 
wit, his eloquence, and his knowledge, have 
ever been devoted to the grand design of 
dispelling the evils of misgovernment, bi- 
gotry, and ignorance, enlightening the 
minds, adding to the happiness, and im- 
proving, in every possible way, the moral 
and political condition of mankind.” 





The same publishers announce a more 
complete edition of Lord Brougham’s par- 
liamentary and other miscellaneous speeches ; 
—a very well-timed publication. 





THE RIVAL ROSES. 

Richard of York; or, “ The White Rose of 
England.” 3 vols. Fisher and Son. 
We are sorry that a further inspection of 
these volumes does not afford us an oppor- 
tunity of bestowing much in the way of 
compliment. It is no easy matter,—however 
those may think who first attempt it,—to do 
justice to an historical subject, which of all 
others requires the utmost command of lan- 
guage, and the fullest appreciation and 
powers of describing character. The times 
of the ‘ Rival Roses’’ have been pretty 
well exhausted of their romantic stores, and 
the adventures of Perkin Warbeck have 
occupied many better pens than that of the 
author before us, with but moderate success. 
The materials of this work are very com- 
mon-place, and a vain attempt at the vul- 
gar humour of the lower classes disfigures a 
large portion of its pages. In other cases 
the language is extravagantly grandiloquent, 
though we must add that some of the in- 
cidents are romantic and striking. We do 
not expect much from such openings as :— 

“The setting sun threw a mantle of 
splendour and beauty over the rich valley 
of Walsingham, gilding the lofty turrets of 
its venerable abbey, and lighting up, as it 
were with burnished gold, the windows of 
the stately edifice, and the stream that 
murmured beneath them, when the tramp- 
ling of horses and the distant sound of the 
trumpet, instantly echoed by loud reiterated 
shouts of welcome, announced the approach 
of the royal cavalcade.” 


The expected approach of King Henry 
the Seventh brings together a vast concourse 
of idle folks, who talk nonsense by the yard. 
There is Father Patrick, a libel upon Hiber- 
nian simplicity, who makes miserable bulls, 
and talks wretched gibberish ;—a strolling 
player, who makes himself ridiculous by 
eternally spouting forth hacknied quota 
tions, without the slightest apology for the 
anachronism of their introduction ;—a Fran- 
ciscan monk, on whom the word “ mystery” 
is indelibly fixed,—and a handsome, and of 
course interesting pedlar, about whom also 
curiosity is early excited. We quote one 
passage from this scene, which will serve as 
a specimen, without at all spoiling the 
reader’s interest in what follows :— 

‘*On they came. Henry, and the bril- 
liant cortege that followed him; and on, in 
the opposite direction, winding along through 
the half-obscured cloisters of the abbey, 
came the abbot, with his train of monks, to 
receive his illustrious visitor, Now the 
flourish of trumpets, and clangour of mar- 
tial music, roused the passions of the soul, 
as they seemed to speak of deeds of renown, 
of fields of battle won, of the smiles of roy- 
alty, of the highest glories of this world.— 
And now, the solemn but sweet hymn of 
the monks, elevating the thoughts to another 
and a better world, swelled on the ear, while 
the tumultuous and transitory glories and 
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pleasures of earth seemed to sink into no- 
thingness. 

“ Henry alighted a few yards from the 
gate, and, passing along, on a carpet of pur- 
ple cloth richly embroidered, supported by 
the chief officers of state, met the abbot, 


where the latter, attended by the superior of 


a neighbouring priory, waited to reccive 
him. ‘The king kneeled. 

‘© We crave your blessing, holy father,’ 
he said, in a low but dignified tone, better 
suited to the bestowing a favour, than ask- 
ing one. ‘And we come also to offer our 
poor gifts to our lady’s shrine, and to pray 
for her blessing and protection against our 

+4 ’ 
enemies. 

‘“¢¢ Thou hast our blessing, most beloved 
son; and for the rest thou hast our prayers, 
if our poor prayers will aught avail. But 
saidst thou enemies, good king? Can there 
he one in this fair land so base?’ and he 
cast a glance of inquiry upon the gazing 
crowd: ‘ Perish the thought! and may the 
crown of England on thy brow rest firm, as 
this our poor but loyal gift!’ and as he 
spoke, he placed a light but splendid tiara 
on the head of the kneeling monarch. 
‘Rise, my son.’—At this moment, a mailed 
glove, thrown from the crowd, hit the tiara, 
though without moving it, and fell at Hen- 
ry's feet. The superstitious monarch trem- 
bled. The pledge of defiance, the gage of 
combat, lay before him, as if conveyed by 
an invisible hand; for none appeared to 
know in what direction it came. 

“« « Thou seest, my Lord Abbot,’ said he, 
pointing to the glove, ‘we have enemies 
even here!’ 

“ Walter de Vere, the son of the Earl of 
Oxford, now sprung forward, and, kneeling 
to the king, craved permission to defy the 
owner of the glove to mortal combat. 

‘““ ¢ Wouldst thou fight an invisible, Wal- 
ter?’ 

‘“«* Grant me my request, my liege,’ cried 
the impatient youth, ‘and his discomfiture 
shall render him visible !’ 

“« Be it so; and for thy love, thus 
proved, whatever be the next boon thou 
shalt ask, it shall be given.’ 

““«My liege,’ returned Walter, a hasty 
flush passing over his fine features, as if 
anxious to say more ; but, restraining him- 
self, he kissed the hand Henry extended to 
him, and rose; then holding up the glove, 
the herald proclaimed De Vere’s mortal de- 
fiance to its owner, ‘ whenever and wherever 
he should dare to meet him, and claim it!’ 

““«He shall be met!’ answered a deep 
and melodious voice. The crowd turned in 
the direction from whence it seemed to 
come ; but the increasing darkness favoured 
the speaker. 

“* He shall be met!’ squeaked out a 
shrill voice in an opposite direction. 


** * He shall be met, he shall be met ! 
Or ere another sun be set ; 
As sure as two and one make three, 
Walter de Vere, I’ll meet with thee |" 
*« ¢ Tt is the mimer,’ said one. 


‘* « The jester, you mean; this is no jest, 
however.’ 

“* He is no knight; ‘twas a knight's 
glove!’ said a third, 





“¢QOh, but he’s a conjuror, and could 
manage that,’ returned the other. 

“** Perhaps he wanted to attract the 
king’s notice,’ said the first. 

*¢ And may be noticed in a way he will 
not like.’ 

‘© ¢ Elevated, I suppose, you mean,’ 

“ « Ay, by the neck.’ 

“ Meanwhile the king and his train had 
entered the abbey. Walter de Vere was 
not a little annoyed at the burlesque reply 
to his redoubtable challenge, and at the 
consequent ridicule of his gay companions ; 
though he still continued to affirm the day 
would come, when it would be secn his for- 
ward loyalty had not been thrown away. 

‘The crowd, separated into small parties, 
talking over the events of the day, or laying 
plans for the morrow, now sought their re- 
spective homes. 

‘We shall, for the present, attend the 
pedlar.”” 

But we must leave him, to give one more 
taste of our author’s extravagant richness of 
language :— 

‘¢ No two persons could differ more mate- 
rially in disposition and character, than did 
the rival princes, who at this period governed 
the northern and southern kingdoms of 
Britain. The one phlegmatic, reserved, 
suspicious, avaricious, artful, and resentful ; 
the other, ardent, condescending, confiding, 
generous, candid, and humane. But James 
the Fourth, of Scotland, needs not the 
tribute of a shallow stream like this, to 
swell the tide of fame, that, rolling on, 
pursued his footsteps while he lived, and 
laved the field of glory where he fell. His 
reign, unstained by civil commotion and 
internal broil, stands, in the history of his 
country, like a fruitful valley surrounded 
by mountains of barrenness,—a spot on 
which the eyes love to linger, the memory 
to dwell.” 

We wish we could speak better of this 
work, for a good historical romance is what 
we should receive with gratitude at the 
present moment of literary dearth. 








BRITISH INDIA. 
Historical and Descriptive Account of British 


India. By Hugh Murray, James Wilson, 
&e. &e. Vol. Il. Oliver and Boyd, 
Edinburgh. 


Tue second volume of this work is produced 
with all that ability, and industrious com- 
pleteness of which the first volume gave 
promise. The third is to appear next month, 
and then we shall have the most satisfactory 
and best digested treatise on the history, 
politics, characteristics, and _ statistical fea- 
tures of British India, hitherto produced. 
The present volume commences with an 
account of the bloody and fatal wars which 
attended our conquest of Bengal ;—the war 
with Mysore ;—with the Mahrattas, and the 
conquest of central Indostan ;—all of which 
is detailed in a highly interesting and spi- 
rited manner. The miseries attendant upon 
this system of warfare have been already 
described by various writers, nevertheless 
we must extract the appalling narrative of 


the catastrophe of the Black Hole at Cal- 
cutta:— 
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‘The Indian army, in the first occupa- 
tion of Fort William, did not commit any 
outrage; but when the nabob entered, ac- 
companied by his general, Meer Jaffier, he 
sent fer Mr. Holwell, and burst into violent 
reproaches at his having attempted to de- 
fend the place against the ruler of Bengal. 
He expressed also the most extreme dissa- 
tisfaction at finding in the treasury only the 
small sum of 50,000 rupees. Yet, after 
three interviews, he dismissed him with as- 
surances, on the word of a soldier, that no 
harm should be done to him. Mr. Holwell 
then returned to his companions, and 
found them surrounded by a strong guard, 
who led them into a veranda, or arched 
gallery, constructed to shelter the soldiers 
from the sun and rain, but which excluded 
the chambers behind it from light and air. 
Some quarters of the fort being on fire, they 
were involved in so thick a smoke as in- 
spired them with the apprehension that a 
design was formed to suffocate them; but 
the guard were merely looking out for a 
proper place of confinement. ‘They pitched 
upon a chamber employed as the common 
dungeon of the garrison, called the black 
hole; it consisted of a space eighteen feet 
square, with only two small windows barred 
with iron, opening into the close veranda, 
and scareely admitting a breath of air. 
Into this narrow receptacle, the whole of the 
officers and troops, one hundred and forty- 
six in number, were compelled to enter; 
and on their venturing to remonstrate, the 
commander ordered every one who should 
hesitate to be instantly cut down. Thus 
were they forcibly thrust into this fearful 
dungeon, into which the whole number 
could with difficulty be squeezed; the door 
was then fast barred from without. Their 
first impression, on finding themselves thus 
immured, was the utter impossibility of sur- 
viving one night, and the necessity of extri- 
cating themselves at whatever cost. The 
jemautdars, or Indian guards, were walking 


before the window, and Mr. Holwell secing 


one who bore on his face a more than usual 
expression of humanity, adjured him to pro- 
cure for them room in which they could 
breathe, assuring him next morning of a 
reward of 1000 rupees. The man went 
away—but returned, saying it was —. 
sible. The prisoners, thinking the offer had 
been too low, tendered 2000 rupees. » The 
man again went,—and returned, saying that 
the nabob was asleep, and no one durst 
awake him. ‘The lives of one hundred and 
forty-six men were nothing in comparison 
to disturbing for a moment the slumbers of 
a tyrant. Mr. Holwell has described in 
detail the horrors of that fatal night, which 
are scarcely paralleled in the annals of hu- 
man misery. Every moment added to their 
distress. All attempts to obtain relief by a 
change of posture, from the painful pressure 
to which it gave rise, only aggravated their 
sufferings. The air soon became pestilen- 
tial, producing at every respiration a feeling 
of suffocation; the perspiration flowed in 
streams, and they were tormented with the 
most burning thirst. Unfortunately, the 


stations at or near the windows being de- 


cidedly the best, the most dreadful struggles 
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were made to reach them. Many of the 
prisoners being common and ype sol- 
diers, exempt by this dreadful calamity 
from all subordination, made an intolerable 
pressure, and the sufferers, as they grew 
weaker, began to be squeezed or trampled 
to death. Loud cries being raised of ‘ wa- 
ter!’ the humane jemautdar pushed through 
the bars several skins filled with that liquid; 
but this produced only an increase of cala- 
mity, through the violent efforts made in 
order to obtain it. The soldiers without 
found a savage sport in witnessing these 
contests, and even brought lights to the 
windows in order to view them to greater 
advantage. About eleven, the prisoners 
began to die fast; six of Mr. Holwell’s inti- 
mate friends expired at his feet, and were 
trampled upon the survivors. Of those 
still alive, a great proportion were raving and 
delirious ; some uttered incoherent prayers, 
others the most frightful blasphemies. They 
endeavoured, by enh invectives, to in- 
duce the guards to fire into the prison and 
end their miseries, but without effect. 
When day dawned, the few who had not 
expired were most of them either raving or 
insensible. In this last state was Mr. Hol- 
well himself, when about six o’clock the na- 
bob awoke and inquired for him. On learn- 
ing the events of the night, he merely sent 
to ascertain if the English chief yet lived, 
and being informed that there were appear- 
ances as if he might recover, gave orders to 
open the fatal door. At that time, of the 
one hundred and forty-six who had been 
inclosed, there breathed only twenty-three. 
Mr. Holwell, being revived by the fresh air, 
was immediately supported into the pre- 
sence of the nabob, who, on his beginning 
the dismal tale, ordered for him a seat and 
a draught of water, but showed no other 
mark of sympathy. He immediately com- 
menced a strict interrogatory about the 
supposed treasure, discrediting extremely 
the assertion of its non-existence. Being 
able, however, to learn nothing on this sub- 
ject, he sent Mr. Holwell, with three other 
gentlemen, prisoners to Muxadavad. In 
this voyage they suffered severely, their bo- 
dies being covered with boils, that had 
broken out in consequence of their confine- 
ment: to which, however, these eruptions 
were supposed to afford relief. The other 
survivors were liberated; while the dead 
bodies were, without any ceremony, thrown 
into a ditch. 


“ Mr. Holwell seems to be of opinion 
that the nabob had no actual intention of 
causing the dreadful catastrophe, but that 
some inferior officers had seized this oppor- 
tunity of gratifying their revenge. The ut- 
ter insensibility displayed by him, however, 
seems to fix thoroughly upon that prince the 
guilt of this frightful transaction. We can- 
not concur with Mr. Mill in throwing the 
blame upon the English themselves for 
using this apartment as a prison. The 
room, eighteen feet square, was not abso- 
lutely small, affording ample space for two 
or three, the greatest number probably 
whom they were accustomed to confine in 
it. This circumstance, which rendered it 
fatal, was simply the enormous number 





thrust into an apartment wholly unfit to 
contain them.” 
We next select the account of the 


Capture and Death of Tippoo. 

“General Baird’s object being now to 
obtain possession of the person of the sul- 
tan, he proceeded, with a body of troops, to 
make the most diligent search in every 
corner of the palace. He forebore, indeed, 
to enter the zenana, but strictly guarded 
every passage by which any one could leave 
it. No trace of the individual he sought 
could any where be found; till, at length, 
by severe threats, a confession was extorted 
from the killedar, that his master was lying 
wounded, as he supposed, in a gateway, to 
which he offered to conduct the British 
commander. The latter immediately ac- 
companied him to the spot. where he be- 
held a mournful spectacle: it was here that 
the fiercest combat had raged ; the wounded 
and dead were lying piled in heaps over 
each other; while the darkness which had 
just fallen rendered the scene still more 
dismal. It was indispensable, however, 
immediately to ascertain the fact; torches 
were brought, and the bodies successively 
removed till they discovered the sultan’s 
horse, then his palanquin, and beneath it a 
wounded man, who was soon recognised as 
a confidential servant, and who pointed out 
the spot where his master had fallen. The 
body was found, and forthwith identified by 
the killedar and the other attendants. The 
features were in no degree distorted, but 
presented an aspect of stern composure ; the 
eyes were open, and the appearance of life 
was so strong, that Colonel Wellesley and 
Major Allan could not, for some time, be- 
lieve him actually dead. It appears that, 
after having issued armed from the palace, 
with a band of trusty followers, he saw the 
English advancing along the rampart, and 
his men flying. He rallied them by the 
utmost efforts of his voice and example, 
shooting several of the enemy with his own 
hand; and he thus called forth that resist- 
ance which proved so formidabla. At length, 
when the determined valour of the British 
troops prevailed against all opposition, he 
was left at one time almost alone, and 
obliged to accompany the fugitives; but, 
with a few resolute adherents, he maintained 
the combat, till, being exposed to a fire from 
different quarters, he received two musket 
balls in the side. His horse was killed un- 
der him; and, becoming faint with loss of 
blood, he was unable to make his way 
through the crowd. He was overtaken by 
a party of the conquerors, when one of his 
attendants besought him, as the only means 
of saving his life, to make himself known; 
but he peremptorily forbade the disclosure. 
An English soldier then made an attempt 
to detach his sword-belt, when the sultan, 
with all his remaining strength, made a cut 
at the man, and wounded him near the 
knee. The soldier presently fired a ball, 
which entered the temple; and the wound 
proved speedily mortal. The body was 
carried to the palace, and was afterwards 
interred, with royal honours, in the splendid 
sepulchre of the Lall Baugh, erected by 
Hyder, 
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“Thus terminated a dynasty, which, 
though short, and limited in respect of terri- 
torial dominion, was undoubtedly the most 
vigorous and best organized of any that had 
sprung out of the wreck of the Mogul em- 
pire. It arose, indeed, from the distracted 
state of India, and rested almost entirely on 
the personal character of its two rulers, the 
qualities of whose minds, striking though 
dissimilar, we have had repeated occasion 
todescribe. It may ke farther noticed, how- 
ever, that, while Hyder entered on his 
career unable toread or write, and remained 
always a stranger to these primary elements 
of human knowledge, Tippoo, amid the 
most active cares of government, retained 
the habits and character of a man of letters. 
He read and wrote almost incessantly, car- 
ried on an extensive correspondence, and 
became the historian of his own exploits. 
Yet the adoption of hasty and superficial 
theories, in preference to the practical good 
sense which had guided his predecessor, led 
him often into crude and rash innovations, 
which were followed by disastrous conse- 
quences. The absolute indifference with 
which the subject of religion was viewed by 
Hyder, though marking a degraded state of 
moral feeling, induced him in his adminis- 
tration to adopt the wise measure of general 
toleration. ‘Tippoo’s mind, on the contrary, 
was occupied, and almost engrossed by his 
Mussulman zeal, which became the chief 
source of his crimes and follies. He fancied 
himself a sort of militant apostle, who was to 
spread his faith over the wosld. Combining 
this design with his projects of ambition, he 
waged sacred wars on every side; against 
the Nazarene English, against the Bramin 
Mahrattss, against the Pagan and licentious 
nayrs. Ultimately, as we have seen, he 
sunk into the most childish superstition, 
calling not only upon the Mohammedans, 
but the persecuted Hindoos, to practise their 
arts of divination. After the capture of 
Seringapatam, when his repositories were 
searched, along with treaties, state-papers, 
and political correspondence, there was 
found a record of his dreams and their in- 
terpretation, of which Colonel Beatson has 
preserved some curious specimens. At one 
time, when he was threatened with an inva- 
sion of the Mahrattas, he dreamt that a 
young man came up and accosted him, who 
in the course of conversation proved to be a 
female. Hence he sagely inferred that his 
enemy, who at first had a manly and formid- 
able appearance, would in battle prove no 
better than women. On another occasion, 
when he was about to make war with the 
native Christians, he was favoured with the 
vision of a cow and a calf, the former re- 
sembling a tiger in aspect and fierceness ; 
it had a slight motion in its fore-legs, but 
no hind-legs. ‘Tippoo resolved to kill this 
cow, but awoke before he accomplished his 
purpose. Hence, however, he thought him- 
self entitled to infer, that he would kill the 
Christians as he had proposed to kill the 
cow; that the slight movement of the fore- 
legs indicated faint attempts at resistance, 
while the absence of the hinder-legs proved 
that they would have no alliances to sup- 
port them, These lucubrations form a 
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strange contrast to his display of talent on 
other occasions; nor can it be wondered 
that public measures, resting upon such 
conclusions, should not always have proved 
very prosperous. 

“This prince, owing to his long wars with 
the English, his cruel treatment of the 
captives, and the imbittered enmity which 
he manifested, was regarded by them almost 
as a monster in human shape. Yet when 
their armies penetrated into the interior of 
his kingdom, they found it flourishing, highly 
cultivated, and seemingly well governed. 
His people always showed a strong attach- 
ment to him, and the inhabitants of the 
ceded districts were ever ready to embrace 
his cause. But to the conquered nations he 
was at all times a cruel master, and ren- 
dered himself the object of their inextin- 
guishable hatred ; to which cause his down- 
fall may, in a great measure, be attributed. 
It has been said, with the general approba- 
tion of British authors, that ‘Hyder was 
born to create an empire, Tippoo to lose 
one ;’ yet it may be observed, that he main- 
tained a complete ascendency over all the 
native states, some of whom had matched, 
and even over-matched his father. He fell 
beneath the English power, employed on a 
scale, and wielded with an ability, of which, 
in the course of Indian history, there had 
been no example.” 

These wars occupy rather more than half 
the volume, and are followed by some de- 
scriptive remarks on the history and mytho- 
logy of the Hindoos, their peculiar manners 
and tribes, their literature, &c. &c. which 
is by no means the least entertaining part 
of the work ;—the whole concluding with a 
masterly treatise on the British Indian Go- 
vernment, the Company’s history, and our 
commercial policy in general;—which is 
rendered of yet more complete and satis- 
factory authority by the numerous tables 
and other documentary details which accom- 
pany it. 

Hindoo Superstitions. 

‘‘ Among a superstitious people, it is not 
wonderful that the grand objects of nature 
should be personified and excite a feeling of 
devout veneration. Great rivers, from their 
mysterious sources, their broad expanse, and 
their unceasing motion, tend to inspire ideas 
peculiarly solemn. They are accordingly 
very favourite objects of Hindoo worship, 
There is scarcely in heaven or earth a name 
more sacred than Ganges. Its waters are 
said to descend from above, and to purify 
from every stain the man who undergoes 
in them a thorough ablution. To die on its 
banks, moistened by its stream, is deemed 
a sure passport to paradise. Journeys ex- 
tending to thousands of miles are under- 
taken for the purpose of beholding and 
bathing in its sacred current. Many rash 
devotees even yield themselves to a volun- 
tary death amid its waves, fancying that 
they thus secure complete felicity in the 
future world; others devote their offspring 
to a similar destiny. In the courts of Ben- 
gal a portion of the waters of the Ganges 
is produced, upon which witnesses are re- 
quired to make oath,—this form of attesta- 
tion being esteemed of all others the most 





binding, though some —_ to employ an 
object so holy for this secular purpose. The 
Nerbudda, the Godavery, the Kistna, the 
Cavery, and almost every stream that rolls 
through this vast region, have likewise a 
sacred character, though none in so eminent 
a degree as the Ganges. 

“The Hindoo is also much addicted to a 
worship which indicates the lowest degra- 
dation of the human mind,—that of the 
brute creation. His most exalted deities, 
the creators and preservers of the world, 
scarcely command a reverence equal to that 
bestowed on the cow. This useful animal 
is saluted with every expression of profound 
affection and veneration. She is called the 
mother of the gods and of three worlds. 
The highest deities are humbly entreated to 
appear under the form of milch kine, as 
that in which they will be most grateful and 
serviceable to their votaries. Even their 
dung is thought to confer a holy character 
upon every object on which it is smeared. 
Two great Indian princes, the Rajah of 
Travancore and the Peishwa Ragoba, being 
each enclosed in the body of a golden cow, 
and then drawn out, were regarded as having 
experienced a new birth; the statue was 
immediately cut in pieces and distributed 
among the Bramins. In their treaties with 
the British, the native princes, on some 
occasions, urged most earnestly that the 
soldiers should not be permitted to killa 
cow within the precincts of their territory. 

“The monkey also ranks high among 
the objects of Hindoo worship. ‘The ex- 
ploits of Hanuman, with his innumerable 
host of fourfooted brethren, are among the 
most conspicuous incidents in the Ramay- 
ana. Princes and great men often indulge 
in the strange freak of celebrating with 
pomp and profusion the marriage of mon- 
keys. The animal, like a great chief, is 
seated in a palanquin, and followed by a 
train of singing and dancing girls, amid the 
display of fireworks, Garoora, the king of 
birds, is another object of veneration, though 
not equally distinguished. 

‘The ideas of man respecting an invisi- 
ble world, and a future state of retribution, 
form a most important element in his reli- 
gious belief. On this subject the sentiments 
of devout Hindoos are often profound, over- 
coming, in some instances, the love of life, 
and impelling them to strange modes of 
suicide. 

‘ But their creed derives its peculiar 
character from the tenet, so generally dif- 
fused throughout the East, respecting the 
transmigration of souls. According to this 
belief, the spirit of man after death is not 
conveyed into a different state of existence, 
but goes to animate some other mortal 
body, or even one belonging to the brute 
creation. The receptacle into which it then 
enters is decided hy the course of action 
followed during the present life. The vir- 
tuous man may rise from an humble caste 
to the rank of a prince, or even of a Bramin, 
while the depraved not only sink into de- 
gradation as human beings, but even have 
their souls enclosed in the bodies of animals. 
With this view the Hindoo oracles endea- 
vour to establish a certain conformity be- 
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tween the offences committed and the con- 
dition under which they are expiated.— 
The thief is converted into some animal 
addicted to steel the articles which were the 
wonted objects of his own depredation. 
The pilferer of grain is metamorphosed into 
a rat; while he who stole roots or fruit be- 
comes an ape. The person thus lowered in 
the scale of being, must pass through a long 
succession of degraded births ere he can 
reassume the human form and endowments. 
This belief is so familiar to the Hindoo that 
bis conversation is filled with allusions to it. 
If he see any one suffering under evils that 
seem unmerited, he at once pronounces 
them the penalty of sin committed in a pre- 
vious stage and form of existence. Even 
on seeing a cow or dog receive a severe 
beating, he infers that the soul which ani- 
mates them must, under its human shape, 
have committed some offence worthy of such 
castigation. Wives, who consider them- 
selves injuriously treated by their husbands. 
or servants by their masters, indulge the 
earnest hope that in some future state of 
being they shall exchange conditions, and 
obtain the opportunity of a signal retalia- 
tion. 

“ This doctrine, which might seem to 
confine human souls to this earthly sphere, 
does not however exclude the belief, that in 
many instances they are conveyed to a 
heaven or a hell. These places of reward 
and punishment are minutely described, 
and set forth with that studied adaptation 
to merits and offences, which makes a strik- 
ing part of the Hindoo system. There are 
celestial mansions, variously graduated, to 
be reached only by Bramins or persons of 
high attainments, or for performing works 
of extraordinary sanctity. These bear much 
resemblance to the paradise of Mohammed, 
being scenes of voluptuous enjoyment per- 
fumed by sweet flowers, fanned by the 
softest breezes, glittering with gold and 
gems. enlivened by the song, the dance, and 
the society of beautiful damsels. Some 
ardent devotees aspire to a still loftier des- 
tiny. They hope to be absorbed into the 
essence of Bram or the Supreme Mind, 
where they shall repose for an unruffled sea 
of bliss. Hell is in like manner composed 
of many compartments, corresponding to 
the various iniquities, on account of which 
erring mortals may be doomed to enter its 
dismal precincts. The unmerciful are to be 
tormented by snakes; the drunkard is to be 
thrown into pans of liquid fire ; the despiser 
of a Bramin is to stick fast in the mud with 
his head downwards ; the inhospitable to 
have his eyes torn out by vultures; the se- 
ducer to be embraced by an image of red- 
hot iron. Some of these abodes are covered 
with darkness, others filled with boiling oil 
or burning copper; one is crowded with 
animals and reptiles, another planted thick 
with thorns. The ground is here composed 
of deep mire, there it bristles with needles. 
Thus it is manifest, the Hindoo system, 
though in a somewhat fanciful manner, 
affords a certain sanction to all the various 
branches of moral duty. Still, the bestow- 
ing of gifts upon Bramins, the observance 
of certain ceremonies, the performance of a 
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long and difficult penance, are believed to 
constitute the higher degrees of merit; 
atoning even of themselves for the most 
enormous sins, and ensuring an endless en- 
joyment of felicity.” 

Cholera is treated of with gen we and 
fairness at page 263, but the subject has 
been already so far exhausted, that we will 
not enter into a detail of the writer’s views. 
The volume is illustrated with neat cuts, 
and comprises four hundred and sixty well- 
filled pages, in a handsomely done up vo- 
lume, for five shillings. We can safely as- 
sert that “The Edinburgh Cabinet Library” 
is the cheapest, as we think it is, the neat- 
est and best conducted of the monthly se- 
ries. The subjects previously treated of are 
Africa, Egypt, Palestine, &c. all in the same 
industrious and substantial manner. We 
would recommend the publishers to perse- 
vere steadily with these and other more ge- 
neral topics. If equal talent be employed 
upon them, they cannot but become very 
popular. 





CONTINENTAL LIFE. 


La Coquetterie; or Sketches of Society in 
France and Belgium. 3 vols. Boone, 

Ir “ La Coquetterie,” (anglice, “Flirtation,”’) 
be in the reality as stupid as it is here re- 
presented, we can well pity the unfortunate 
mortals who are doomed to find in it their 
sole nightly and daily consolation ;—if all 
“life” were as morally dead, and_ all 
sprightly novels, as utterly stupid as the pre- 
sent,—woe to the unhappy wights who are 
condemned to the perpetual turning-over of 
their ponderous pages. These are, indeed, 
three volumes of as sad trash as we ever 
had the misfortune to meet with; and it is 
really quite melancholy to hear the author 
talking so complacently and confidently 
of the merits of his performance, in a pre- 
face which sengietile forestals the avoca- 
tions of the critic. He assures us that it 
will be found “ a faithful picture of conti- 
nental character and manners in private so- 
ciety, which a long residence abroad has 
given him the power of delineating with 
truth and accuracy.” This is pretty well for 
a man to say of his own handy work, but 
there is better yet in store. “It also,” 
says he, “details events that are supposed 
to have occurred to a young lady, on her 
first introduction into society, abroad; some 
of them are partly taken from real life; 
and those who, like my heroine, may have 
passed through the same round of amuse- 
ments, (I will not call it dissipation,) de- 
scribed in these volumes, will, J am certain, 
find themselves at home, both at Paris, 
Bruxelles, and likewise Spa.” Our author 
makes himself “at home” too, with a ven- 
geance; and it grieves us much to tell him, 
that both he, his preface, and likewise his 
*‘aristocratical novel,” are intruders. As 
to follow him through his narrative would 
be quite beyond our powers, and our readers’ 
patience, we need only assure them that 
every species of namby-pamby incident that 
has ever graced a fashionable, romantic, or 
sentimental novel, from Burlington to Lea- 
denhall Street, is here united, to “ make u 

@ show,” and a sorry show indeed!—lIt 





opens with the sick bed-room of the amia- 
ble Lady de Clifford, whose disorder takes 
a favourable turn; and, with the second 
chapter, gives us an opportunity of retros- 
pecting Lord Henry de Clifford’s early life, 
which was somewhat romantic. He wasan 
only son, and as such, much indulged, but 
taking it into his head, against his father’s 
will, to join the army, and reap laurels in 
the Peninsular war, he volunteers into a re- 
giment of the line, then under orders for 
the continent, but subsequently counter- 
ordered to the American service. There he 
falls in love with Isabella Campbell, the 
daughter of his commanding officer, but his 
father, hearing of his situation and incli- 
nations, procures him an exchange into the 
Guards, and recalls him to England. Here, 
like a fickle faithless youth, he consents to 
a match with a Miss Graham, who, like 
him, deserts, or appears to desert, a former 
attachment, for the prudent policy of obey- 
ing the parental decree. After a brief space 
of matrimonial bliss,—that bliss which ig- 
norance is said to afford,—the shocking 
truth of her infidelity breaks upon him, and 
is received with becoming coolness ; she is 
suffered to elope with her former flame 
Sir Charles Ellis, unpursued, and in due 
course of time the divorce takes place, the 
damages being small, ‘‘in consideration of 
the defendant's poverty ;”—a most perni- 
cious doctrine, which we are sorry to say too 
often influences our Courts in such cases, 
where the convenience of the criminal, ra- 
ther than the uncompromising demands of 
justice, is considered. ‘Things now take a 
happy turn ;—Miss Campbell returns to Eng- 
land very d@ propos,—and in a few weeks 
‘‘becomes the happy and beloved bride of 
Henry de Clifford,” from which time, until 
the illness described in the opening chap- 
ter, their life “had been one of uninterrupted 
happiness.” ‘They had two children, a son 
and a daughter, besides De Clifford's son, 
Hugh, by the former unhappy marriage, 
who is educated at Eton, and then sent 
abroad in the diplomatic service. What 
brings them all to the continent is the deli- 
cate state of Lady de Clifford’s health, who, 
recovering but slowly, is ordered to take 
the advantage of change of air ;—and then 
“« T.a Coquetterie”’ comes into full play ; and 
then, too, none but Frenchmen are _per- 
mitted further perusal. Our author's very 
lame excuse that ‘it is almost impossible to 
delineate French character without occasion- 
ally introducing their language,’’ is scarcely 
worthy of comment ;—either he was writing 
an English or a French book, and really 
we think, in the present case, there is as 
much of the one as the other in the work 
before us,—whole pages of dialogue, &c. 
being conducted in pure Gallic. On board 
the steam-boat, we have a specimen of ridi- 
culous John Bull French, which we shall 
quote ; — the author, however, shows at 
least his ignorance of English society, when 
he makes such an illiterate and vulgar block- 
head of Lord Elmsworth :— 

“Lord Elmsworth, who appeared a gay, 
happy, laughing, character, entertained him- 
self with every thing and person on board, 
and, without their being aware of it, made 
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every one by turns his but. An elderly plain- 
looking French woman, with a very dark 
complexion, was seated on the bench near 
him, and particularly entertained him, from 
the care A ws took of a large French silk bon- 
net, which had originally been a very smart 
one, but was now completely passé. Lord 
Elmsworth comically entered into her fears, 
lest the intense heat of the sun should fade 
it. His bad French made his conversation 
still more ludicrous; and, although Lady de 
Clifford and her daughter were silent, yet it 
was almost impossible for them to repress an 
occasional smile. 

«Ce bonnet est capital, Madame,’ said 
Lord Elmsworth to the French woman, ‘ et 
je vous admire beaucoup dedans.’ 

‘ ¢Pardonnez, Monsieur,’ replied the 
French woman, ‘ce n’est pas un bonnet.’ 

“ «Nota bonnet! then what the devil is 
it? A coal-scuttle, I should say, from its 
appearance, and perhaps,’ added he, turn- 
ing to Monteith, ‘the contents of the coal- 
scuttle would well represent the colour of her 
face.’ 

««<C’est un chapeau, Monsieur,’ rejoined 
the Frenchwoman, who had been attentively 
listening to what his lordship was saying, 
apparently trying to understand him. ‘ Dans 
ma langue, cela ne se dit pas bonnet. Mais 
apparement, Monsieur ne parle pas tres bien 
le Francois. ’ 

«Je le parle assez, Madame, pour faire 
l'amour a toutes les Frangoises, et pour 
tomber en amour avec eux,’ answered Lord 
Elmsworth, bowing to the lady with the 
faded bonnet. 

‘«‘* Monsieur est trés galant, a ce qu'il me 
paroit,’ she replied, smiling, and appeared 
to think he intended to practise his ‘ savoir 
faire l'amour’ with her. But Lord Elms- 
worth’s gallantry did not extend so far ; and 
the dinner being announced as ready, to 
which both himself and Monteith had been 
previously invited, the conversation with 
Madame (which had been so entertaining to 
others as well as himself ) terminated.” 

Next, a specimen of our hero, Hugh, the 
chapter opening with a rather ree inci- 
dent :— 

“ At the end of the last chapter, I left 
Rosa preparing to leave the drawing-room. 
She was just about to quit it, when the door 
of the anti-room was thrown open, and in 
stalked her brother Hugh, apparently exces- 
sively out of humour at something that had 
occurred to annoy him. Without noticing 
Rosa, whom he had not seen that day, he 
flung himself on the sofa at full length, and 
threw his head back, forgetting that, like all 
the modern French sofas, there was no cushion 
to secure a soft repose for the head, but only 
rich carved mahogany upright sides and back 
with which his well curled and well arranged 
téte came into no very gentle contact. He 
immediately vented his spleen and ill-humour 
on the innoffensive cause of the blow re- 
ceived. 

“ <¢Curse the sofa! ’ exclaimed Hugh, 
‘and all the French devils that invented 
such d—d uncomfortable plagues. There 
is no possibility of lolling at one’s ease on 
them, and forgetting one’s cares on this de- 
ceitful cushioned board. 
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** Rosa could scarcely avoid a smile at her 
brother's ill-humour, and the consequences 
of it; but, knowing his irritability of temper, 
and how ill he could bear anything of the 
kind, she repressed the ill-timed laugh, and 
merely asked him what occasioned his being 
sO Cross. 

“ Cross!—why, ‘tis enough to make the 
devil, if not an angel, cross—and of the two, 
dear Rosa, I think I had better compare 
myself to the latter. ‘There have I been 
running all over Paris to find some one who 
could procure me an invitation to the Am- 
bassador’s to-night; as I am well assured 
my name being omitted in your invitation 
arose from some confounded negligence of 
the person who wrote the cards. I hap- 
pened to meet Monteith, lounged with him 
on the Tuileries—took an ice at the glaciers 
on the Boulevards, and we parted for our 
mutual engagements to dinner. As I was 
coming into the Hotel de Mirabeau, I met 
Courtenay, the attaché, and applied to him 
to procure me an invitation; though I 
almost feared it was too late. He told me 
it was utterly impossible for him to do any 
thing of the kind, but asked me why I had 
not applied to Monteith, with whom he had 
seen me walking in the morning, as he was 
the only person likely to get it done for me 
from being a near relation, and very intimate 
with Madame L’Ambassadrice. Thus, after 
fatiguing myself all the morning in search 
of some one who could be of use to me, 
[ find I have been passing the best part of 
the day with the very man who conld have 
done, without difficulty, what I wished. 
Curse my stupidity ! ’—continued de Clifford 
knocking his head with his fist—‘ that I 

never should think of naming it to him.’ 

' € But, surely,’ said Rosa, ‘ it is not now 
too late. If he is so near a relative, it may 
be in Mr. Montcith’s power to take you there 
and introduce you without an invitation. 
Do you know where he dines ?—Surely it is 
worth the trouble of sending to him, as you 
are so anxious to go.’ 

“¢ Thank you, my good girl, for that 
lucky thought. I do know where he dines. 
Call the laquais de place— in the meantime 
I will write the note, and despatch him. ’ 

«The laquais de place was accordingly 
summoned, the note was written and sent, 
and Hugh’s good-humour again returned, 
and showed itself in smiles on his fine coun- 
tenance. 

‘* Catching hold of Rosa, he drew her on 
the sofa by him, gave her a kiss, calling 
her a good thoughtful girl, who showed she 
did not want for sense, in thus helping him 
out of his difticulties. ” 

Our readers will have observed one or 
two little vulgarisms of style in the above, 
which, we are sorry to say, are by no means 
scarce throughout the work. In fact, the 
affectations of French small-talk are even 
tolerable by comparison with the very ordi- 
nary quality of the English. 
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The History of Switzerland. Longman 
and Co. 
Dr. Larpner continues the historical 


department of his Cyclopedia with industry 





and success; and will, ere long, have pre- 
sented us with a pretty complete and well 
digested library in this line of study. We 
cannot understand, however, why the other 
features of his vast undertaking, the vari- 
ous branches of science, art, discovery, 
&e. &c. should be so long left in compara- 
tive neglect. Historical reading is about 
the most useful and the most acceptable for 
people in general, and the judicious compiler 
and abridger of these matters, is entitled to 
our thanks ;—but there surely is scope for 
yet wider and more ambitious exertion in 
the field of science, where so much remains 
yet to be reconsidered, methodized, and 
familiarized for the use of the student. 
Switzerland is a bright and unique spot on 
the face of the European continent, and its 
history is the very wildest, and the fullest 
of excitement and vicissitude of any on re- 
cord. The present volume, for so brief a 
work, is highly interesting and creditable ; 
and whilst the industry and careful research 
of the author is apparent, his style of writ- 
ing has a boldness and independence about 
it, well fitted to its subject. Passing by the 
details of Swiss bravery and triumph, with 
which these annals are filled, we extract the 
account of a more direful and less vulnera- 
ble foe :— 
The Great Plague in 1339. 

“The triumphs of Swiss valour were soon 
saddened by the breaking out of that great 
plague which visited with its ravages the 
greater part of Europe and Asia, and of 
which the most vivid delineation ever writ- 
ten, (except that of a similar pest by Thucy- 
dides,) has been preserved in the Decameron 
of Boccacio. Whole towns were depopu- 
lated. Estates were left without claimants 
or occupiers. Priests, physicians, grave- 
diggers, could not be found in adequate 
numbers; and the consecrated earth of the 
churchyards no longer sufficed for the re- 
ception of its destined tenants. In the 
order of Franciscans alone, 120,430 monks 
are said to have perished. This plague had 
been preceded by tremendous earthquakes, 
which laid in ruins, towns, castles, and 
villages. Dearth and famine, clouds of 
locusts, and even an innocent comet, had 
been long before regarded as forerunners of 
the pestilence; and when it came it was 
viewed as an unequivocal sign of the wrath 
of God. At the outset, the Jews became, 
as usual, objects of umbrage, as having oc- 
casioned this calamity by poisoning the 
wells. A persecution was commenced 
against them, and numberless innocent 
persons were consigned, by heated fanati- 
cism, to a dreadful death by fire, and their 
children were baptized over the corpses of 
their parents, according to the religion of 
their murderers, These atrocities were in 
all probability perpetrated by many, in 
order to possess themselves of the wealth 
acquired by the Jews in traffic, to take re- 
venge for their usurious extortions, or, 
finally, to pay their debts in the most ex- 
peditious and easy manner. When it was 
found that the plague was nowise diminished 
by massacring the Jews, but, on the con- 
trary, seemed to acquire additional virulence, 
it was inferred that God, in his righteous 
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wrath, intended nothing less than to extir- 
pate the whole sinful race of man. Many 
now endeavoured by self-chastisement to 
avert the divine vengeance from themselves. 
Fraternities of hundreds and_ thousands 
collected under the name of Flagellants, 
strolled through the land in strange garbs, 
scourged themselves in the public streets, in 
penance for the sins of the world, and read 
a letter which was said to have fallen from 
heaven, admonishing all to repentance and 
amendment. They were joined, of course, 
by a crowd of idle vagabonds, who, under 
the mask of extraordinary sanctity and 
humble penitence, indulged in every species 
of disorder and debauchery. At last the 
affair assumed so grave an aspect, that the 
pope and many secular princes declared 
themselves against the Flagellants, and 
speedily put an end to their extravagances. 
Various ways were still, however, resorted 
to by various tempers to snatch the full 
enjoyment of that life which they were so 
soon to lose, at the expense of every possible 
violation of the laws of morality. Only a 
few lived on in a quiet and orderly manner, 
in reliance on the saving help of God, with- 
out running into any excess of anxiety or 
indulgence. After this desolating scourge 
had raged during four years, its violence 
seemed at length to be exhausted.” 
Add to this a curious account of 


The State of Learning in the Fifteenth 
Century. 

“We find the state of intellectual pro- 
gress in the first half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury scarcely more satisfactory than that 
in which the spiritual polity was left on the 
untimely dissolution of the council of Con- 
stance. Those cobwebs of the brain which 
were accredited as sciences, as little de- 
served the name as they did that of whole- 
some nourishment for the mental wants and 
appetites of the people; while ignorance of 
the languages of antiquity set a seal upon 
the highest productions of genius, and even 
on the original records of Scripture. What 
darkness must have still prevailed when a 
German monk could preach as follows :— 
‘A language has been lately invented, called 
Greek. ‘This Greek is the mother of all 
schisms; and in it a book hath been written, 
which is called the New Testament, and in 
which are many perilous passages. Another 
language also hath arisen, which is Hebrew. 
Whosoever learns the same becomes a Jew!’ 
Till the foundation of the university of 
Basle, which took place in the year 1460, 
no effectual care was taken for learning in 
any part of Switzerland. A _ tolerably in- 
structed man was rarely found at the head 
of the schools, even in considerable towns. 
A person was considered perfectly fit for the 
office of pastor, who could read with facility, 
translate a little, retain the simplest rules of 
grammar in memory, sing tolerably well, 
and had any degree of natural eloquence. 
The most precious relics of Greek and Ro- 
man literature lay in numbers in a dark 
tower of the convent of St. Gall, and were 
rescued from dust and oblivion chiefly by 
foreigners. The poetical art of the Minne- 
singers had vanished; and the science of 
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music had fallen into a state of utter decay, 
till the council of Basle made some attempts 
to revive it. Felix Hammerlin, who bore 
the Dee surname of Malleolus, a canon 
of Zurich, an upright, learned, and sensible 
man, a very voluminous writer, and possessor 
of the then enormous number of 500 vo- 
lumes, was long the greatest light of the 
confederacy. Even he, however, in those 
times the most learned man in Switzerland, 
and whose acquirements made him pass for 
a magician with the multitude, cherished 
many superstitious fancies. He held it, for 
example, highly fitting to pronounce cer- 
tain forms of benediction over diseased 
cattle, or to still a tempest raised through 
satanic art by similar artifices, and, as a 
general rule, in cases of necessity not by 
any means too scrupulously to waive the 
devil’s assistance. He fully approved the 
proceedings of the bishop of Lausanne, 
who caused sentences of Scripture to be 
read against the horse-leeches, which, to 
the great disgust of that fish-eating prelate, 
killed all the salmon. He also acquiesced 
in the indictment of the glow-worms before 
the spiritual court of the bishop of Coire, 
who, when the insect-advocate pleaded that 
the creatures of God did well to seek nou- 
rishment for the sustenance of their bodies, 
ae ea upon them solemn sentence of 

anishment into regions uninhabited by 
man. In like manner, the eels in the lake 
of Geneva were banished by one bishop of 
Lausanne, the earth-worms, grass-hoppers, 
and field-mice, by another. Failure in the 
accomplishment of these and similar sen- 
tences was of course ascribed entirely to the 
sins of the nation.” 


Instance of Superstition and Infatuation. 


“Anna Vogtli of Bischoftzell conceived 
the evil thought of working enchantments 
with the host, and stole the same from the 
church of Ettiswy]l, in the canton of Lucerne, 
on the 24th May, 1447. She soon, how- 
ever, shrunk from her own device, and cast 
the host behind a hedge privily. Where- 
upon a white seven-leaved rose sprouted 
instantly forth from the ground, and in its 
calix lay the consecrated wafer. The beasts 
of the field came and bowed before it. The 
surrounding radiance revealed it to the eyes 
of an innocent shepherdess, who discovered 
it to the people of the village. Whereupon 
the priests came out with toll of bell, with 
cross and banners, attended by a multitude 
of believers, to bring the holy thing back 
to its place. A chapel was built in memory 
of the circumstance, where the host did 
itself credit by working many signs and 
wonders. We scarcely need to add, that 
Anna Vogtli was burnt.” 
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GLANCES AT BOOKS. 

Sir Simon League, the Traveller: a Poem ; 
(Paris; G. Bennis;) is the first canto of a 
poetical ramble, extending to two hundred 
and forty-five stanzas. Sir Simon League 
is a young Kentish baronet, an only son, 
and therefore a spoiled child. After a suf- 
ficient quantity of dissipation here, he takes 
it into his head to finish his education by a 
tour on the continent, bending his course 
first to Portugal, then passing through 








Spain, and arriving at “la belle France,” 
where lie spends some twenty years—pages, 
we mean,—in lionizing and libelling society. 
Holland comes next, and subsequently, by 
another sea-voyage he reaches Denmark and 
the Norweigian shores ;—where we con- 
clude with a rather clever account of — 


THE MALSTROM. 

‘The northern whirlpool wakens every wave ! 

Its surges clash together as of yore, 
And cowering echo, from aerial cave, 

Cannot be heard amid the muffled roar ; 
It is as if our monitor, the grave! 

Had found a voice, and marked, for evermore, 
Its direful image in the waters there— 
Devouring gulf ! inevitable snare ! 


** A weed-cloathed whale arrives, who held the deep, 
Like a great empire ; sailing on the verge 

Of icy islands, which imprisoned keep 
The colours of the rainbow, and emerge 

From the cold arctic—moments of strange sleep 
Surprise thee, often, on thine angry surge, 

King of the ocean! or thine outstretched form, 

Descends below the tumult of the storm. 


** Thy breath can silence a Norwegian gale 
Contending with a wave; thy strength confound, 
By the broad lashing of thy cumbrous tail, 
The brawling thunderbolt ; thy sportive bound 
Can make with mist the purple billows pale ; 
Where seamen hastily their channel sound, 
Who have been gazing on thee, in despite 
Of rocks and quicksands, and approaching night. 


** Yet art thou feeble as a river-reed ! 

When sliding waves insiduous strife begin ; 
Although the mightiest of thy mighty breed 

With thine internal force and outward fin, 
With thine aquatic dignity and speed ; 

We mark thee like the meanest plaything spin, 
In lessening circles whirled, and hear the crash 
Of thy strange cry, and see thee downward dash. 


** From the Atlantic many a writhing snake 
Dies in the Malstrom like a worm, I ween, 
For down its dread capacity could take 
That field of life, the kraken, rarely seen; 
And though its liquid fingers lightly rake 
The sands for leagues while Ocean seems serene, 
Myriads of creatures shun its muttering mouth, 
And spread their fins for islands of the south. 
‘* A sail! a sail, with fluttering flag, advances, 
But leaves aside this wonder of the sea ; 
Along the fluctuating deep she dances, 
She hums upon the waters, like a bee ; 
The glowing day-beam on her canvass glances, 
Her children sing delicious home of thee ! 
They come from many an ice-encumbered isle, 
And Ocean bounds beneath them with a smile. 


“* No wandering cloud a warning shadow threw, 
Aimed by the arctic, a resistless blast 

Into the formidable vortex blew 
The stranger-bark, and like an arrow passed ; 

Her ready helmsman to the rudder flew : 
Unclouded expectation overcast ! 

Strain on, thy bending tiller idly strain— 

The Malstrom winds ye in its watery chain. 

‘* By broken wave and whirling eddy crossed 
Her helm unships, the cracking rimbers creak, 

Who furls the flapping sail asunder toss’d ? 
Who hurries to the penetrating leak ? 

Hear! hear their lamentations, they are lost ! 
Among the shrouds, or on the deck they shriek, 

And lift their livid cheeks and ghastly eyes 

To the blue beauty of the brightning skies. 

‘* But not for ye! the glorious atmosphere 
Rekindles and the tempest blows no more, 

And not for ye! the billows soften near, 
Or distant seas are like a level floor : 

In vain ye shout! in vain our answers hear ! 
In vain ye hail the solitary shore, 

Or to our bark again with cries appeal— 

Your brethren bear away, and yet they feel ! 

‘* A simple seaboy fires a signal-gun— 
Through the dull blooming of this briny hell 

Its thunder breaks: their day is well nigh done— 
That long reverberation was their knell— 

All human aid were vain! their sand is run, 
Their latest breath is in their gurgling yell— 

A foam shroud opens! to their graves they go, 

Nor hear their gallant vessel grind below ! 

‘* Less wildly were the waters whirld around— 
Uprising many an oaken splinter rolled, 

And shred-rent sails about the billows wound— 
The work of years! the hope of years, behold '— 

Their names no sea-shore searcher duly found! 
The growling gulf their only story told— 

The sister looked along the moving main ! 

The matron waited for her sons in vain.” 


There are passages of considerable merit 
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in these pages, though, as a whole, they 
want that polish and wit which are the chief 
recommendation of such random writings. 
It is evidently an amateur, perhaps a first 
performance, and as it displays a consider- 
able acquaintance with foreign travel and 
society, it will doubtless prove entertaining 
to all who are interested in the continental 
world. 


The First Five Books of Livy ; with English 
Explanatory Notes and Examination Ques- 
tions. By D. B. Hickie, L.L.D. (Long- 
man; Whittaker, and Co.) This is one of a 
highly serviceable series of the classics, 
from the press of Mr. Valpy, a gentleman 
who first set a-going, and has industriously 
persevered in, what we may call the liberal 
system of classical instruction. It is only 
within these few years that students have 
been permitted to acquire, or masters dared 
to teach, the dead languages through the 
medium of their mother tongue. English- 
Greek Dictionaries, and English-Greek 
Grammars, are an innovation of modern 
date, which, though religiously opposed at 
first, we are glad to observe are now tole- 
rated by the most orthodox of pedagogues. 
For our own part we can see no more rea- 
son in writing the instructions for Latin or 
Greek Grammar in uncouth Latin, than 
there would be in the tutor’s viva-voce expla- 
nations being conveyed in the same tongue ; 
—a learned but not a very sensible method 
of instruction. The present edition of Livy 
contains a good supply of highly useful ex- 
planatory notes, in English, at the foot of 
the page, besides a series of Examination 
Questions at the end of the volume, which 
must serve to impress upon the scholar’s 
mind, the principal classical facts and idioms 
illustrated in the course of his previous 
reading. 





Tables of Arithmetic for the Use of the Ju- 
nior Pupils of King’s College School. By P. 
Ribbans. (Fellowes.) One of the King’s 
College class-books, compiled with a view 
to portability, economy, brevity, and faci- 
lity of reference. It is an epitome of facts, 
in the way of arithmetical rules and tables ; 
astronomical, and other mathematical signs 
and technicalities, besides a table of the 
Sovereigns of England, comprising the dates 
of their reigns, of their deaths, and burials, 
and other miscellaneous matter. A very full 
and satisfactory series of questions for exa- 
mination completes this useful and well- 
digested little book. 
Prize Letters to Students. By the Rev: 

Baxter Dickinson. Westley and Davis. 


We learn, from a notice prefixed, that ‘to 
these letters was awarded, by a committee 
of literary gentlemen in New York, the 
prize of fifty dollars, offered for the produc- 
tion best adapted to exert a purifying and 
elevating influence upon the character of 
students.” Fifty dollars was but a poor re- 
ward for the useful and sterling excellence 
of these admonitory letters, which we hope 
will enjoy a considerable circulation in this, 
their London edition. 
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RANDOM READINGS, &o. 





ANECDOTE OF CANNING. 


FourTEEN days before Mr. Canning’s death, 
Mr. Gallatin spent six hours with him, two 
before dinner, all in — about political 
affairs, and much of Mr. Canning’s own 
situation amid conflicting parties. Mr. Gal- 
latin told him he could never live ami! so 
much business. ‘To be secretary for foreign 
affairs in fact, first lord of the treasury in 
fact and name, and not only prime minister, 
but sole minister. Mr. Canning explained, 
that Lord Dudley only took the place 
secretary for foreign affairs to oblige him. 
and pro tempore; but that he had been in- 
duced to come out of that oftice, with all the 
details of which he was acquainted, and to 
take the treasury, by having received a let- 
ter from an ancient friend of Mr. Fox, who 
told him that Mr. Fox always regretted he 
had not taken that, as there lies the patron- 
age! and, said Mr. Canning, although I 
might have put a friend there, it is very dif- 
ferent my asking a favour, or a favour being 
asked of me; and I am determined, said 
he, moving his hand with a most emphatic 
gesture of ambition, to hold the reins while 
I live. He lived fourteen days. He told 
Mr. Gallatin he had not been free from 
great pain since the Duke of York’s funeral, 
when they kept him in the cold damp vault 
two hours, nor slept a whole night since 
Lord Liverpool's illness. Such is worldly 
honour, and the nest thing the world’s pos- 
session does for us !— Memoir of Bruen. 


ROUSSEAU 'S JUVENILE READING. 


Tue reading romances, says Rousseau, fi- 
nished with the summer of 1719: he was 
then seven years old; and to them succeeded 
studies better adapted to his age. Amongst 
his grandfather's books, he found works 
containing much useful knowledge, and 
treating on subjects in which he could take 
an interest without opposing nature, or 
awakening a too painful excitement. “ Plu- 
tarch, above all, became my favourite read- 
ing. The pleasure I took in reading him, 
again and again, cured me somewhat | of my 
passion for romances; and I soon preferred 
Agesilaus, Brutus, Aristides, to Orondates, 
Artamenes, and Juba. By these interest- 
ing studies, and the conversations they oc- 
casioned between me and my father, were 
formed in me that republican and free spirit, 
that haughty and unconquerable character, 
impatient of restraint and of servitude, 
which, throughout my life, has tormented 
me in situations least proper to give a rein 
to my feelings. Unceasingly occupied with 
Rome and with Athens living, if I may 
so express myself, with their great men,— 
born myself the citizen of a republic,—and 
the son of a father, whose strongest passion 
was the love of his country,—I was inflamed 
by his example. I believed myself a Greek 
or a Roman; I became the person whose 
life I read; the story of such of their acts 
of constancy and intrepidity as struck me, 
made my eyes sparkle, and gave force and 
vigour to my voice. One day I related, at 
table, the history of Scevola, and startled the 
beholders who saw me stretch my hand 


of 





over the fire to represent the action which 
he had performed.” — Tait’s Magazine. 


EPICUREAN DELICACY, BLACK CRAB. 


Tue black crab is found abundantly in the 
eastern and northern parishes of the island 
during particular periods of the year: it is 
of the blackness of the lobster, and of a 
very light and handsome shape, as com- 
pared with any other species: it is very ac- 
tive upon its legs, and runs fast. Most per- 
sons conversant with the delicacies of foreign 


regions have heard of the deliciousness of 


this creature as an article of food: and, in 
proof of the truth of such opinion, I may 
mention the circumstance of having dined 
in company with a gentleman, at his first 
meeting with the black crab, who had _ no- 
thing of the epicure or gourmand about 
him, but habitually gave the preference to 
the plainest food, and avoided spices, wine, 
and other luxuries in ordinary use with 
other people; but the black crab proved too 
much even for this practical philosopher in 
diet and regimen; and so completely did it 
get the better of him, that, after eating two 
or three mouthfuls, he very deliberately put 
down his knife and fork to express more 
leisurely and emphatically his admiration of 
the exquisite food then for the first time be- 
fore him; declaring that all he ever read, 
heard, or imagined, appertaining to that or 
other delicious productions, fell short, infi- 
nitely short, of the reality he then enjoyed. 
There is a very good general et of this 
eurious animal, under the article Cancer, in 
Ree’s Cyc lopedia.— Loudon’ s Magazine. 

THE USE OF BUGS. 
Men are perpetually wondering what can 
be the use of bugs and fleas and wasps, and 
such kinds of vermin; and speak of them as 
absolute blots in the escutcheon of the Al- 
mighty. The use of these insects is surely 
to teach man a perpetual lesson of hwmnility. 
He is extremely api to fancy himself the 
only being of real importance in this planet, 
and that every thing in it has been made 
for his exclusive use and accommodation ; 
whereas a very little consideration must 
teach him that the said fleas and bugs and 
wasps, &ec. are intended to enjoy themselves in 
their own way, just as he does ; that is to say, 
without greatly considering the inconveni- 
ence, comforts, or happiness of other beings, 
[ consider it as certain that bugs were in- 
tended to prey upon man, as that man and 
the other predaceous mammalia were in- 
tended to destroy the weaker animals, Ifa 
bug (I beg pardon—a cime lectularius,) 
could reason, it would probably suppose that 
man was of no other use in the creation 
than to prepare its habitation and supply its 
food; and would think that no better evi- 
dence need be adduced to prove the im- 
mense importance of a bug than that such 
bountiful provision had been made for it.— 
Goring and Pritchard’s Microscopic Ilustra- 
tions. 

SLOW DEATH. 

SNAKES eat lizards, and generally gorge the 
head of the lizard and its fore legs first, in 
which case you see the tail and hinder legs 
projecting out of the snake’s mouth; but it 
sometimes happens that the snake seizes the 








lizard by the tail, when its head, with its 
bright eyes, will be seen peeping out of the 
destroy er's mouth, quite alive, and strug- 
gling hard, but in vain, to getaway. It is 
well known how slowly the serpent tribe 
swallow their food ; and as the lizard is very 
tenacious of life, its lower extremities are 
pretty well digested before the head and 
upper parts are dead or nearly swallowed.— 
Loudon's Magazine of Natural History. 


FREEDOM OF MOTION NECESSARY TO CHILD- 
HOOD. 


To the due framing of the man, it is requi- 
site that the child should grow up in a cer- 
tain carelessness of spirit. The natural 
mobility of a child requires, for the full de- 
velopment of the mental as well as physical 
powers, to have complete play. To train 
his infant limbs constant action is requisite. 
Watch a child, and see how unceasing is 
the motion requisite to keep him in a state 
of comfort; confine him for a moment, and 
he is uncomfortable and unhappy. In the 
early days of his infancy, unable to move 
himself sufliciently, the nurse keeps him in 
constant motion ; having acquired strength, 
he swings about his arms, kicks with his lit- 
tle legs, crawls, and throws himself into 
every possible contortion. The boy runs, 
leaps, and keeps himself in one incessant 
turmoil. It is not requisite to explain, or 
to attempt to expli iin these facts; to state 
why this motion is needed; suftice it that it 
is needed. But the action of the child is 
never spontaneously a continuous action of 
one sort. Put him to turn a wheel, and you 
would ruin his health and stop his growth.— 
Tuit’s Magazine. 


THE PLAGUE OF COCKROACHES. 

Tne cockroach is of all insect annoyances 
the greatest, both in size and circumstance. 
It cats the bindings of books after they have 
been handied, and any perspiration has dried 
upon them; leather of all kinds that has 
been used, as gloves, harness, boots, and 
shoes. ‘They crawl over and eat fruit and 
vegetables, leaving their freces and an into- 
lerable stench wherever the ‘y go. They 
also eat the corks of bottled wine, cider, or 
porter, so as to give exit to the liquor ; and 
it becomes necessary to protect the corks by 
dipping them in quicklime and water: and 
further, they go into empty bottles, and ren- 
der them difficult to clean, and almost im- 
possible to sweeten. Of all the plagues of 
Jamaica, this was the object of my greatest 
abhorrence. In that island, no parchment 
is used for wills, deeds, conveyances, or any 
legal document: for, were it used for such 
purposes, the cockroaches would have no 
mercy upon it, if accessible to their destruc- 
tive powers; anda man’s title to land or 
other property w ould hold good but a very 
short time, if it came in their way.—Lou- 
don’s Magazine. 


WATER IN WINTER. 

In winter, always set the handle of your 
pump as high as possible before you go to 
bed. Except in very rigid weather, this 
keeps the handle from freezing. When 
there is reason to apprehend extreme cold, 
do not forget to throw a rug or horse-blanket 
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over your pump. A frozen pump is a com- 
fortless preparation for a winter's breakfast. 
~—~ Mrs. Child’s Frugal Housewife. 

CAPRICE OF APPETITF. IN GOATS. 
Amonc my notes, in the journal of my 
voyage to England from Jamaica, in 1823, 
is the following :—“ We have a grey goat 
on board, with as strange a we of ap- 
petite as was shown by my old fellow-voy- 
ager on board the Westbrook, in 1821. it 
eats greedily the rush bottoms of the chairs, 
and the Spanish mats. One day 1 had my 
trunk og deck, in order to look over my 


clothes, when she and her kid speedily | P 


stripped off some of the leather covering, 
and eat it. In case a birch-broom was left 
where the goats could get at it, they quickly 
demolished it. The goat on board the 
Westbrook had an especial predilection for 
feathers; for, as sure as any unfortunate 
capon allowed his fine tail to appear be- 
tween the bars of the coop, the goat seized 
upon, pulled out, and eat it, causing the 
poor bird to cry piteously, while under this 
rude operation: this would happen particu- 
larly when the fowls were roosting with 
their heads to the back of the coop; and so 
persevering was the goat in this favourite 
pursuit, that, after a while, we had not a 
capon on board but had been deprived of its 
long tail-feathers.’"—Loudon's Magazine. 


LONGEVITY IN RUSSIA. 

Ir is in Russia, much more than in any 
other country, that instances of longevity 
are not only more numerous, but also the 
most remarkable. In effect, in the report 
of the Holy Synod, published in 1827, we 
find that during the year 1829, and only 
among those of the inhabitants of the em- 
pire who profess the Greek religion, 848 
men reached upwards of 100 years of age. 
Of this number, 32 had passed their 120th 
year; four from 130 to 135. Out of 
606,818 men, who died in 1826, 2985 were 
above 90; 1432 above 95; and 818 above 
100 years of age. Among this last num- 
ber, 88 were more than 115; 24 more than 
120; seven were above 125; and one had 
attained the age of 160. 


COUNTRY WITHOUT RAIN. 
In that part of Peru called Vallies, which 
lies on the north and south side of Lima, in 
south latitude 12°, bounded on the east by 
the Andes, and on the west by the Pacific 
Ocean, it never rains at all. But during 
winter the earth is covered with so thick a 
fog as to intercept the rays of the sun. This 
fog appears almost every day during winter 
with a density that obscures objects at any 
distance. About ten or eleven o'clock it 
begins to rise, but without being totally dis- 
persed, though it is then no impediment to 
the sight, intercepting only the direct rays 
of the sun by day and the stars by night. 
Sometimes it is so far dispersed, that the 
disc of the sun becomes visible, but the heat 
from his rays is still precluded. In the win- 
ter season these vapours dissolve into a very 
small mist or dew, which they call garua, 
and thus every where moisten the earth. 
These garuas never fall in any quantities 
sufficient to damage the roads or incommode 





the traveller; but they render arid and bar- 


ren parts fertile. They convert the dis- 
agreeable dust in the streets of Lima into 
mud. Now, in that country the wind al- 
ways blows from the south, that is, from a 
colder to a warmer region. Sometimes it 
veers a point or two to the east. But it al- 
ways blows between the south and south- 
east. When the fogs come on the south 
wind is barely felt, and a scarcely percepti- 
ble air seems to come from the north, which 
forms the fog. The obvious reason why it 
never rains in that country is, that the wind 
constantly blows from a colder to a hotter 
art of the world. We sce also the cause 
of the fogs; they are occasioned by the 
mixture of the hot air from the north, with 
the colder air from the south. 


ANECDOTES OF ARTISTS. 
Barry. 

Tue following anecdote, illustrative of his 
singular character, was related to me in 
1793, soon after the circumstance had hap- 
pened. When Barry was chosen Professor 
of Painting to the Royal Academy, some 
time had elapsed before he gave a lecture, 
and the council found it necessary to remind 
him of the duties of his office. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds being in the chair, was unfortu- 
nately selected by him as the object of his 
invective and abuse; and after having been 
extremely warm in remonstrance, he shook 
his fist in the President’s face. He remarked 
with the utmost indignation, “ that if Ae 
could have brought his mind to have com- 
posed such flimsy discourses as those deli- 
vered by by Sir Joshua, he need not have 
kept the Academy waiting one hour ;—but, 
thank God! such trifles were as far below 
his capacity as their author was beneath their 
notice.” 

Yet after the death of Sir Joshua he made 
an amende honorable, and lavished praise 
upon his pictures in his sixth lecture “ upon 
Colouring,” and then took occasion to men- 
tion him in his character of an author. He 
observed, that ‘“ it is perhaps owing to the 
Academy, and to Sir Joshua’s situation in 
it, and to the discourses which he biennially 
made to the pupils upon the principles of 
historical art, and the generous ardour of 
his own mind to realise what he ‘advised, 
that we are indebted for a few expansive 
efforts of colouring and chiar’-oscuro, which 
would do honour to the first names in the 
records of art.” 


Gainsborough. 

Gainsborough, looking at the cartoons of 
Raftaelle at Hampton Court, after an atten- 
tive observation turned to Edwards, who ac- 
companied him, and said, “ that he did not 
in reality feel those beauties which had uni- 
versally produced such transcendant praise 
from the most celebrated critics and paint- 
ers. He candidly confessed that their ex- 
cellence, whatever it might be, had not fallen 
within his line of study, aud his mind was 
not previously prepared to enjoy those beau- 
ties of science which his education had not 
led him to contemplate.”’ 

This is one of the rare instances where 
good sense and candour triumphed in spite 
of prejudice and prescribed opinion. How 
seldom docs it happen, even when we have 





credit given us for talents which we do not 
ossess, that we prefer to impeach the pub- 
lic judgment, than to remain in possession 
of merit which could not be lessened but by 
our own consent, nor resigned but by our- 
selves ! 
Sir J. Reynolds observed, at his own table, 
that ‘ Gainsborough had a painter's eye, 
but not a painter’s mind.”"— Lib. Fine Arts. 
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MODERN EGYPT. 

Mr. Editor,—I have lately seen, in some 
of the newspapers, an extract from The Ot- 
toman Moniteur, of the 2ist of April, in 
which the condition of Egypt and her rela- 
tions; with the Ottoman Porte are greatly 
misrepresented. Zhe Ottoman Moniteur 
was established, and is maintained, at the 
expense of the sultan; implicit confidence 
cannot, therefore, be placed in its assertions 
respecting the affairs of Egypt. It is written 
in the French language, in order that it may 
be circulated through the different states of 
Europe. 

The first remark is, however, perfectly 
true, that ‘the question now at issue in 
Egypt is one of policy, humanity, and com- 
merce;” for the question is,—Shall the 
mighty efforts which the Pacha of Egypt 
has for years been exerting to introduce 
civilization into his country be overcome ? 
or shall despotism, in its worst form, with 
its attendant barbarism, again be introduced 
under the iron sway of the sultan ? 

The Moniteur terms Mehemet Ali Pacha 
a “rebel,” and adds, that when he was 
‘appointed by the sovereign power to the 
government of that fine province, (Igypt,) 
he looked upon it as a conquest.’ The whole 
assertion is, however, incorrect; for the 
present pacha owes not originally his ap- 
pointment to the sultan, but was acknow- 
ledged as pacha by the soldiers of that 
army which the Porte had sent into Egypt 
to overthrow the Mamelukes; the army 
rebelled, removed the former pacha, (who 
is now the principal adviser of the sultan, ) 
and acknowledged the present, Mehemet 
Ali, in his place; whose election the Porte 
found it expedient to confirm. The Porte, 
therefore, is rather late in discovering, after 
the lapse of twenty-five years, that the 
pacha looked upon his appointment in the 
light of a conquest. The sultan has hitherto 
acknowledged Mehemet Ali as pacha, and 
has required only that he should annually 
drain from his country a large sum of 
money, to increase the splendour of the 
Ottoman Porte. This sum has been regu- 
larly paid, which was never the case in the 
time of the Mamelukes, (with what injury 
to Egypt it is needless to say.) The Porte 
was, indeed, too well aware both of his own 
interests and of his own weakness to look 
upon Mehemet Ali in any other than a 
most friendly light, during the period when 
he was subduing the dangerous power of 
the Mamelukes in Upper Egypt, and fight- 
ing the battles of the sultan against the 
Wahabees in Arabia, and the patriots of 
Greece. The sultan is, indeed, a clever 
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person ; he dissembled his jealousy, and 
turned his pretended friendship to ac- 
count, by leading the pacha to fight, at his 
own cost, the battles of the Porte, and 
thus diminish his own resources. But cir- 
cumstances have now changed; and the 
sultan, finding the pacha of Egypt be- 
coming daily more powerful, determines that 
no time must be lost in effecting his over- 
throw. This resolution is doubless strength- 
ened by the agency of the emissaries of 
Russia ; numbers of whom are dwelling in 
the Turkish capitol; their object is to 
weaken the power of their hereditary ene- 
mies, the ‘Turks, and thus remove the 
strongest barrier which exists against their 
inroads into the Eastern world. With joy, 
therefore, it is that Russia observes the war 
with Egypt, and spares no pains in secretly 
exciting the proud and irritable ‘Turks ;— 
for well she knows that whatever be the 
result of the war, the resources of the sul- 
tan, already nearly exhausted, will be still 
more diminished. 

The origin of the war is this:—A few 
years since the pacha of Egypt twice inter- 
ceded with the sultan to save the pacha of 
Acre from punishment, and not only re- 
ceived him in Egypt, and there protected 
him, but likewise lent to him large sums of 
money, in order to purchase the smiles of 
the sultan. But all this kindness is now 
forgotten ; and the pacha of Acre has both 
refused to repay the money which was ad- 
vanced for him, and without which he would 
never again have been governor of Acre; 
and as a grateful return to his benefactor, 
has secretly made to the Porte false state- 
ments relative to the views of the pacha of 
Egypt ;—thus adding to the charges of in- 
justice and robbery, that of the most foul 
treachery. ‘The incorrectness, however, of 
these statements was soon discovered, and 
the Porte both consented that Mehemet Ali 
should punish his treacherous friend of St. 
Jean d’Acre, and promised the co-operation 
of its fleet in effecting the punishment. 
This was the cause of the Egyptian expedi- 
tion into Syria ;—but the Porte, calling to 
mind the dangerous power of Mehemet Ali, 
and having, in the interval, received weighty 
proofs of contrition from the pacha of Acre, 
instead of opposing, unites with him against 
the pacha of Egypt, and takes this oppor- 
tunity of reducing a power already much 
too great in the estimation of the Divan. 

After stating that the question now “at 
issue, is one of policy, humanity, and com- 
merce,” the writer adds, “ that country 
(Egypt) has witnessed the formation of her 
regular army, navy, and manufactories— 
objects of culture before unknown on the 
banks of the Nile, have augmented the 
mass of her wealth.’ And what greater 
sign of prosperity can there be than this— 
the admission of an enemy? is this the way 
to introduce ‘ starvation” into a country, or 
to render “ millions of individuals naked, 
starving, and destitute of clothing?” does this 
give us the idea of a country in a state of 
‘““ruin?” But the writer asks, “ what ad- 
vantage has she gained from all these 
(changes)? during the last ten years she has 
been deprived of half her population;” and 





this, though greatly exaggerated, is unhap- 
pily in part true;—for independent of the 
ravages of disease, which has in some in- 
stances destroyed twenty thousand in a 
week, she has been drained of considerable 
numbers in fighting the battles of the Porte, 
in overthrowing the rebels who in Arabia 
preyed upon the pilgrims on their journey 
to Mecca; and likewise in fighting in 
Greece. And besides having carried on 
these long and expensive wars, for the bene- 
fit of the sultan, but at her own cost, Egypt 
has punctually paid into the treasury of the 
sultan a large annual tribute, which, al- 
though demanded in the time of the Mame- 
lukes, was never actually paid by them. 
These are the true causes of misfortune in 
Egypt, of the hunger and poverty of her in- 
habitants ; but still that “ famine now per- 
vades Egypt” is hardly credible, when we 
remember that during her war with the 
Porte she does not send to Constantinople, 
as she otherwise must, a large portion of 
the corn which her land produces. While, 
then, the pacha is accused of inhumanity, 
of “ erinding to powder” the inhabitants of 
Egypt, of filling his vessels with mer- 
chandize to increase his own revenue, should 
it not be told for whose use that revenue is 
raised, for whose enrichment the inhabitants 
are said to be thus oppressed: and instead 
of proclaiming the humanity of the sultan, 
whose fine feelings, as the writer describes, 
are wounded by the oppression of his sub- 
jects, should we not rather look with joy to 
the prospect, that Egypt will again become 
a great and civilized country. But we are 
told that the pacha is raising money by ex- 
cluding others from trade, in order to en- 
rich himself ;—that he gains large sums by 
the cultivation of cotton is undoubtedly 
true ;—but since funds must be raised by 
some means, for the payment of his tribute, 
and likewise for the carrying on of those 
vast improvements which he is effecting in 
various parts of his country,—it surely is 
better that the funds should be raised by 
this means, than by levying a tax upon the 
inhabitants. Let any one examine the po- 
licy af the pacha, and he will find, that it is 
founded upon that correct principle of in- 
creasing the productions of his own country, 
in order ultimately to introduce wealth 
among the inhabitants. ‘“ But on entering 
upon an examination of this nature,” (the 
writer adds,) “it is proper not to consider 
the results in the aggregate, but to inquire 
into the causes” of what we find to exist,— 
and when this plan is adopted, no impartial 
person will deny that the pacha gives every 
encouragement both to the cultivation of 
the land, and to trade with other countries, 
which the nature of his situation and the 
difficulties with which he has to contend, 
will admit. He has not only given every 
encouragement to the cultivation of what 
was before very slightly attended to, but has 
again introduced into his country the culti- 
vation of cotton, (and that of a very superior 
description,) which had been neglected 
since the time of the Romans. But this is 
not all;—the encouragement which he has 
given to trade, by giving facility to the 
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great; canals, which were made in the time 
of the Pharaohs, and which had been for 
centuries choked up, are now cleared out, 
and rendered not only navigable for the 
transportation of merchandize, but likewise 
have been made the means of watering the 
land, and thus removing the probability of 
those dreadful famines, with which Egypt 
has sometimes been visited; large reservoirs 
have been made for the same purpose, old 
roads have been repaired and new ones 
made; bridges have been built, and the 
parched deserts of Arabia, where the traveller 
feared to wander, and which formed a great 
bar to the introduction of Eastern commo- 
dities, are now ~— of many of their 
terrors, and may be passed with tolerable 
safety. ‘The European traveller now en- 
joys perfect security, in visiting the inter- 
esting monuments with which Egypt 
abounds: justice is administered without 
regard to difference of religion or of coun- 
try ; apublic assembly or council is formed, 
in which freedom of discussion is encou- 
raged by the ee a newspaper is pub- 
lished, in the language of the country, and 
freely circulated among the people ; the spi- 
rit of inquiry is excited, ail egotism quick- 
ly falling to the ground; a new system of 
government and of manners, is becoming 








gradually — schools for learning, in 


almost all its branches, are established; and 
Egypt bids fair to become, under the rule 
of Mehemet Ali and his successors, the seat 
of civilization and of liberty, as much as 
she formerly was the abode of despotism 
and of barbarity. In addition to those, 
(the number of which exceeds fifty,) who 
are selected from among the higher classes, 
and are chosen for their ability, who have 
been sent into various parts of Europe at 
the expense of the pacha, and, on their re- 
turn to Egypt, are to fill some of the high- 
est offices, as ministers of the state, military 
and naval officers, &c. ;—besides these, there 
are great numbers of the lower orders, cho- 
sen and maintained in the same manner, 
who are acquiring, in various parts of Eu- 
rope, a knowledge of the different arts; and 
by their means, the various trades of join- 
ers, blacksmiths, opticians, &c. will be in- 
troduced or sill to perfection, into 
Egypt. What Mahometan pacha, prince, 
or sultan, (it may be asked,) for centuries 
back, has performed so much towards the 
improvement of his country ? 


Let all these circumstances be consi- 
dered, let the true state of the case be 
known, and who will then be found to ac- 
cuse the pacha of Egypt of selfishness and 
of rapacity ? 


The writer of the article has treated at 
some length, upon the blessings of a ‘ wise 
and mild administration.” and would wil- 
lingly make us suppose, that freedom and 
security can only be enjoyed under the go- 
vernment of the Ottoman Porte. But, un- 
fortunately, in their ignorance, not only 
the Egyptians, but all civilized nations like- 
wise, are ready to declare, that “he, (the 
pacha of Egypt,) has on his side the wishes 
of the people of Arabia, as well as those of 


every conunercial nation; that the indepen- 
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dence,’’ (and not the fall,) “‘of Mehemet Ali, 
will be the regeneration of Egypt.” 

I think it right to add, that I am in no 
way connected with Egypt; and take only 
that interest in her welfare, which I think 
every person who knows the true condition 
of that interesting country, must necessarily 
feel. CANTAB. 








BIOGRAPHY. 


M. ABEL REMUSAT. 

Tue republic of letters has lately sustained 
a severe loss in the death of M. Abel Ré- 
musat. As a general, and especially an 
oriental, scholar, he had occupied a very 
distinguished place; but in the Chinese— 
that most interesting and least accessible 
branch of eastern literature, he was abso- 
lutely unrivalled by any who, like him, had 
devoted their talents to this difficult pur- 
suit, without the enjoyment of any of those 

eculiar advantages which a long residence 
in China, and frequent intercourse with the 
natives, alone could confer. 

His amiable manners and character, and 
his liberal views and conduct, saved him, in 
a great measure, from participating in those 
degrading personalities and party differ- 
ences which have too often injured the 
cause, and impeded the advancement, of 
letters in France; and he won his way to 
its highest honour, in the course of a dis- 
tinguished literary career of above twenty 
years, with the most cordial approbation of 
every scholar who was qualified to appre- 
ciate his merits. ‘The Asiatic Society of 
Paris, of which institution he was long se- 
cretary, and some time president, owes its 
existence chiefly to his exertions; and at the 
death, in 1825, of that distinguished orien- 
talist, M. Langlés, he was most deservedly 
appointed his successor in the charge of the 
Royal Library, with, subsequently, the title 
of Chinese Professor; an appointment ex- 
pressly created in his favour. 

It would be invidious to compare M. Ré- 
musat’s attainments in Chinese literature 
with those of the Rev. Dr. Morrison, who is 
well known to possess, in addition to a de- 
gree of zeal and perseverance which nothing 
short of the superior motives of religion can 
inspire, advantages and opportunities alto- 

ether peculiar to himself, arising from his 
ie residence among the natives of China, 
and his official station in the service of the 
East India Company. M. Rémusat’s early 
works in the Chinese language, although 
wonderful as the productions of an unassisted 
scholar, in the retirement of his closet at 
Paris, are certainly not without their faults ; 
but his chief and most elaborate work—his 
translation of a Chinese novel in four vo- 
lumes, entitled ‘ Iu-kiao-li; ou, les Deux 
Cousines,” has been pronounced by compe- 
tent judges in this country, who have read 
the work in the original, (and compared 
parts of it with M. Rémusat’s translation, 
with an express view to criticism,) a most 
able and faithful version. It is impossible 
to pay it a higher compliment than to state, 
that it is a worthy pendant to the elegant 
and accurate version of the “ Pleasing His- 
tory,’’ another Chinese novel, of still higher 
interest, by our countryman, Mr. Davis. 











At the period of his decease, M. Rémusat 
was engaged in two very important works 
illustrative of the reigning superstitions of 
the Chinese, their first introduction from 
India, and their derivation from Buddhism. 
Both these works it was his intention to have 
transmitted to this country for publication, 
under the auspices of that very interesting 
institution lately established in London, 
under the title of the Oriental Translation 
Fund. The specimens which were submitted 
on this occasion to the committee of man- 
agement of the fund, are alone sufficient to 
convey a high idea of the loss which oriental 
literature has sustained, from the circum- 
stance of this amiable and distinguished 
scholar having been thus prematurely car- 
ried off in the midst of his honourable and 
useful career. 

Besides several minor works, and nume- 
rous essays and criticisms under his signa- 
ture in The Journal des Savans, M. Rémusat 
was the author of a very valuable and curi- 
ous collection, in four volumes, entitled 
‘ Mélanges Asiatiques, ou, Recueil de Mor- 
ceaux de Critique et de Mémoires relatifs 
aux Religions, aux Sciences, aux Coutumes, 
a l’Histoire et 4 la Géographie des Nations 
Orientales.”— Atheneum. 


MUSIC. 








THE KING'S THEATRE. 
Tue musical world has been full of bustle 
during the past week; and, what with the 
Italians, the French, and the Germans, the 
public attention has been kept on the gui 
vive, and the King’s Theatre crammed 
every night with enthusiastic audiences.— 
The charming Cinti, or rather, we under- 
stand, her by no means charming husband, 
has been attempting to play the usual foolish 
pranks of impertinent prime donne; we are 
happy to add, however, with signal ill suc- 
cess. It seems that her original engage- 
ment terminated on Saturday last, when she 
received a thousand pounds, the terms of her 
agreement. In the meantime, the director 
obtains, at great expense, and by dint of 
considerable exertion, from the Paris mana- 
ger, a fortnight’s leave of absence for the 
French company, and announces Robert le 
Diable for the subscribers on Tuesday. Da- 
moreau takes advantage of this to make his 
own terms, which our readers will believe 
were exorbitant enough, when we state that 
a hundred guineas were refused for the sin- 
gle night’s performance, whilst the further 
agreement should be making. Under these 
circumstances, the bill of ‘Tuesday morning 
announced that three acts only of Robert le 
Diable would be acted, with other entertain- 
ments ; hinting, at the same time, the cause 
of the disappointment. Notwithstanding 
this, however, we know for a certainty that 
it was not till six o’clock on Tuesday evening 
that the negociation with the exorbitant can- 
tatrice was finally broken off, and the an- 
nouncements for the night confirmed.— 
What will our readers think of four hundred 
and fifty pounds for four nights, all to be 
paid in advance, and the nights to be fixed 
by the singer herself? Does not this reach 
the acme of even foreign insolence ?—and 





ought we not to applaud the manly resolu- 
tion with which Mr. Mason rejected such 
terms ?—preferring rather to throw himself 
upon his other resources, and the liberal in- 
dulgence of his subscribers, all of whom, we 
are glad to hear, concurred in the propriety 
of his conduct. Madame Cinti will now 
learn a sad lesson, and discover to her sor- 
row how all, the most extravagant popularity 
talent itself can procure, may be trifled away. 

The Germans, meantime, have had one 
or two little incidental triumphs. A Herr 
Wappen undertook, and acquitted himself 
very creditably in the part of Raimbaut, at 
a few hours notice, though, we believe, he 
knew little or nothing of French ;— and 
Mlle. Schneider studied Cinti’s part for 
Thursday, which she sang most pleasingly, 
particularly the beautiful address Robert toi 
que j'aime, in which her voice and style of 
singing bore a very close resemblance to 
that of Cinti herself. This very clever and 
promising young lady was called for after 
the performance, and received marked ap- 
plause. Another curious incident deserves 
to be mentioned. Without knowing a word 
of English, the German singers and chorus 
managed to go through very respectably our 
God Save the King, which was played im- 
mediately after the encore of the finale of 
Fidelio, notwithstanding that (the idea being 
a sudden one) they had never seen the mu- 
sic or the words till the copies were put into 
their hands in presence of the audience! 
This was aflattering attention in consequence 
of the mad attack on the king the day be- 
fore at Ascot Races, and was well received 
by the audience. 

The attraction of the German perform- 
ances continues to increase. Money was 
sent away from the doors on Wednesday 
evening so early as half-past eight o'clock, 
and the applause of the audience, at the 
growing beauties of Fidelio, quite enthusi- 
astic. Nothwithstanding this, however, the 
manager is determined to give us novelty, 
and, according, Mozart’s Don Juan, with all 
the original music, is in preparation, and 
Chelard’s Macbeth will be produced on 
Wednesday. Lady Macbeth will be sus- 
tained by Devrient, with whom we under- 
stand it is a great and effective performance, 
whilst the murderous Thane will be done 
by Pellegrini. Haizinger and De Meric 
will come in for a couple of lovers, not in 
the original. ‘The witches have a terzetto 
of a novel and curious description. 





PHILILARMONIC—EIGHTI AND LAST 
CONCERT. 
Lasr Monday evening concluded the per- 
formances of this society ; the directors of 
which, no doubt, anxious to retain their 
subscribers for the ensuing season, gave one 
of the most interesting and brilliant con- 
certs we have had the pleasure of hearing 
for some time past. ‘The bill of fare was 
not, as heretofore, we have been sorry to 
record it, deficient in the vocal department, 
which, though certainly not the primary 
object of the society, should not be consi- 
dered by the directors as of little import- 
ance; or, at any rate, should not be at- 
tempted, unless with some pretensions to 
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excellence. ‘The concert, on the present 
occasion, opened, conducted by Mr. Cra- 
mer, and led by Signor Spagnoletti, with a 
Sinfonia by Onslow, played for the first time 
in this country. The performance of this 
sinfonia could not have been intrusted to 
hands better able to do justice to a com- 
poser; there were several passages of a very 
pleasing quality, and the whole composition 
is one of decided merit and much study ; 
but we must hear it again, before we give a 
decided opinion as to its remaining a ‘stock 
piece.” ‘The very delicately-finished Con- 
certante, for seven wind instruments, by the 
Chevalier Neukomm, though already played 
once this season, and encored, again ‘de- 
lighted the subscribers ; being admirably 
played throughout. F. Mendelssohn Bar- 
tholdy again astonished us with his won- 
derfully composed concerto on the piano- 
forte, as performed at the last concert ; we 
must allow we are delighted with him, for 
never did we know a composer give himself 
so completely up to the development of his 
ideas as he did on the present occasion. 
We cannot but mention Madame Schroeder 
Devrient with the warmest praise, and con- 
gratulate her upon her reception at these 
concerts; —she sang Parto; ma tu, ben 
mio, from La Clemenza di Tito, in the 
most magnificent and impassioned style, 
and never did we hear such applause, and 
so truly merited, as was bestowed on the 
present occasion. 

Though we are no great admirers of the 
Pacini school, we must allow we were very 
much delighted with ‘ Inveir col sesso im- 
belli,” as sung with exquisite feeling by Sig- 
nor ‘l'amburini, who appeared here for the 
first time. ‘Thus closed the first act, the 
second commencing with Beethoven’s Sin- 
fonia, (No. 8.) ‘The introduction to which 
is particularly beautiful, whilst the second, 
an Alegretto, produced an unanimous call 
for an encore. Next followed, for the first 
time, a Concertante, for four violins, com- 
posed by Maurer, and played by Messrs. 
Mori, Seymour, ‘Tolbeque, and A. Gries- 
bach. It is a composition of great origin- 
ality, and a delicacy; and fully displayed 
the powers of the respective performers ; 
Mori led it in the finest style, and appeared 
to great advantage. 

Mendelssohn’s enchanting overture to 
‘* Midsummer Night’s Dream” concluded 
the instrumental performance of the even- 
ing; it was well played, and improves con- 
siderably on acquaintance. Rossini’s duet, 
Di capricc} (Corradino,) sang by Madame 
Cinti Damoreau and Signor Tamburini, af- 
forded a rich treat: and the air of Entendez 
vous, in Le Concert a la Cour, she gave with 
much sweetness and feeling. We certainly 
should have been better pleased to have 
heard her sing in music of a superior order, 
though, as a finale it was light and exceed- 
ingly showy. 

We must now bid adieu to these meetings 
until next season; giving thanks on the 
whole to the directors, for a series of de- 
lightful concerts, which, in the instrumental 
portion, at least, cannot be surpassed; with 
regard to the vocal department, we have 
already spoken from time to time. 





THE DRAMA. 





COVENT GARDEN. 
Friday.—The Hunchback ; the Barber of Seville, 
Saturday.—The Hunchback ; Cymon. 
Monday.—The Hunchback ; the Tartar Witch. 
Tuesday.—The Hunchback ; Marriage of Figaro. 
Wednesday.—The Hunchback ; the Tartar Witch. 
Thursday.—The Hunchback ; the Barber of Seville. 


HMAYMARKET. 
Friday.—The Iren Chest; 
Puzzle a Conjuror. 
Saturday.—Sweethearts and Wives ; 
Day of my Life; the Boarder ; Manceuvering. 
Monday.—Hamlet ; the Boarder ; Lock and Key. 
Tuesday.—Rule a Wife and Have a Wife; the Boarder; 
Fish out of Water; John Jones. 
Wednesday.— King Lear ; the Boarder ; Animal Mag- 
netism. 
Thursday.—Manceuvering ; Way to Keep him ; 
Boarder; Killing no Murder. 


the Boarder; *Twould 


the Happiest 


the 


MaNaGERs seem to be determined to stop 
the critic’s mouth, by giving him nothing to 
criticise. ‘This is undoubtedly an ingenious 
mode of proceeding, and will perhaps prove 
more profitable than repeated failure. The 
extraordinary and unabated popularity of 
the Hunchback has kept Covent Garden open 
much beyond its usual time, and we cannot 
help hoping it may yet be spared us a few 
nights longer. The Haymarket folks con- 
tinue to jog along in their own old perverse 
style ;—playing “four tedious pieces of a 
night for the especial entertainment of the 
dullest of John Bulls, instead of courting 
the attendance, 
those who are able and willing to encourage 
dramatic enterprize. It is really absurd to 
see the same old plays repeated from night 
to night, and from season to season ; hur- 
ried over too as they invariably are, and with 
the same or nearly the same cast on every 
occasion. Mr. Morris’s speculation has 
generally been profitable hitherto, and 
therefore he has no excuse for this excessive 
inactivity. 

It is reported, that after the close of Co- 
vent Garden Theatre, Laporte will reopen 
it with grand spectacles, and French per- 
formances. ‘This we very much doubt. We 
always thought the summer theatres were 
entitled to four months clear of their patent 
rivals. 

MINORS. 

Tue Whitsuntide novelties have been suf- 
ficient to enable the managers to get through 
the week without producing any new pieces. 
O. Smith continues to draw at the Pavil- 
lion; and Mrs. Alexander Gibbs, (late 
Miss Graddon,) has commenced a short en- 
gagement at the Surrey. 

The Ciry Tueatre has been taken by a 
new adventurer, Mr. Jones,—not the ‘ real 
Simon Pure ” of light comedy, but his Edin- 
burgh double, who was engaged last season 
at Drury Lane. He does not speculate so 
largely in promises as some of his predeces- 
sors have done, and therefore we expect 
better things from him. 

VauxnarLt Garpens opened very auspi- 
ciously on Monday evening, the weather 
being fine, and the company numerous. 
A new operetta, somewhat curiously enti- 
tled The Magic Fan, or a Pillip on the Nose, 
was produced on the occasion, the principal 


parts sustained by Messrs, W. H. Williams, 


and the critical attention of 





Stansbury, Bedford, and Templeton; Mrs. 
Waylett, Mrs. Keeley, and Miss Coveney ; ; 
—the music by Bishop. 

That celebrated actress, Miss Kelly, is 
about to commence a short series of mono- 
polological entertainment, @ la Mathews, to 
consist of songs, recitations, &c. &e. 











MISCELLANBA. 





Candles brightest in a Cluster.— Count 
Rumford found that when a number of 
flames were brought near each other, the 
light given out increased in a much greater 
proportion than the temperature. Mr. 
Baden Powell, who made some experiments 
in verification ‘of this fact, states, that when 
two flames were united the light was more 
than doubled, while there was by no means 
a proportional increase of radiated heat.— 
Mech. Mag. 

Sir Ti ristram and Don Quixrvte.—Carlyon, 
in Cornwall, according to Thomas of Ereil. 
down, or the Rhymer, (whose romance was 
published by Sir Walter Scott in 1804,) was 
the residence of the famous knight Sir Tris- 
tran. ‘The learned Mr. Davies, in his 
“Mythology of the British Druids,” says 
that Tristram, in the Welsh language, sig- 
nifies ‘© Woeful C ountenance, ” the designa- 
tion of Cervantes’ Spanish knight, Don 
Quixote.— Tymms's Family Topographer, Vol. 
IT. (just published.) 

The Funeral ‘* Gariand.’—In_ Stockton 
Church, in the county of Wilts, is a piece 
of iron frame-work, with some remains of 
faded ribbon depending from it. It is the 
last remain of the custom (now quite disused 
in this part of the country) of carrying a 
garland decorated with ribbons before the 
corps of a young unmarried woman, and 
afterwards suspending it in the church. This 
instance occurred about thirty years ago.— 
Tymms’s Family Tepographer, Vol. II. 

How to become Short-sighted.—A_ person 
with the best sight may make himself short- 
sighted by merely wearing concave-glasses. 
I have met with some simple young gentle- 
men at college who produced the disease by 
this affectation, and became permanently 
short-sighted. The retina, accustomed to 
the stimulus of light sent from very close 
objects, becomes insensible to those more 
remote, and, consequently, less powerful. 
Hence watchmakers are short-sighted, and 
sailors the reverse.—Dr. Reade. 

Remarkable Wooden Bridge.—N ear Roches- 
ter, one of the most considerable towns in 
the state of New York, there are the re- 
mains of a bridge over the Genessee river, 
called Clyde Bridge, which when entire was 
altogether unriv ralled by any thing of a simi- 
lar kind, either in America or Europe. It 
consisted of a single arch of 352 feet span, 
and 196 feet high from the surface f the 
river. It was 718 feet long, and 30 wide, 
and though the whole structure contained 
more than 130,000 feet of timber, it was 
completed by twenty workmen in the space 
of nine months. Dr. Howison, who visited 
it two or three years ago, gives the followin 
description of its now ruined state :—“ The 
road I took led me to the edge of the cliffs 
that confine the Genessee river. This 
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stream roared 90 feet beneath me, and a 
half arch stretched far above my head, as it 
were, ‘suspended in mid air,’ while on the 
opposite cliffs, heaps of planks, shattered 
beams, and many massy supporters, lay in 
horrible confusion, being the remains of that 
art of the structure which had fallen.— 
othing can exceed the exquisite, the ele- 
gant proportions, and the aerial magnificence 
of that fralf of the bridge which is still en- 
tire. Its complicated architecture, the 
colossal span of its arch, its appalling 
height above the surface of the water, and 
the noble scenery around, fill the mind with 
astonishment. A little way up the river, 
the lesser Genessee Falls rush over broken 
rocks; while the woods which bound the 
sate on all sides, and darkly overshadow 
the hoary cliffs, communicate a wildness to 
the scene that makes the imaginative spec- 
tator almost believe that the bridge above 
him has been raised by the spells of a magi- 
cian rather than by the hands of man.” 
Health of London.—It has often struck 
me that when the obstructions in the Thames 
at London Bridge shall be removed, and the 
water suffered to flow down with the tide, 
so much of the muddy bottom of the river 
will be exposed to the summer sun, that 
fevers may be engendered in London. I am 
aware that engineers say the river will then 
scour itself; this remains to be proved. We 
do know that since the fire of London, and 
the keeping back the water by sluices and 
water-works at London Bridge, London has 
been free from the plague and other epi- 
demics, and is, perhaps, at this time as free 
from fever and ague as any town in Great 
Britain.— Mr. N. Gould—Picken’s Canada. 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 


Tue Proprietors of Tok LirerARY GUARDIAN beg 
to draw the attention of the Booksellers, Publishers, 
and others, connected with the interests of Books, the 
Fine Arts, &c. to a novel undertaking, which shall 
place their work upon the most extensive and desira- 
ble footing as regards the publicity of advertisements. 
The average circulation of Tue Lirerary Guar. 
DIAN is about THREE THOUSAND, and that in 
all parts of the United Kingdom, and the principal 
towns on the continent ;—but, in order to still further 
meet the interests of those who may wish to adopt it 
as the means of advertising, they beg to announce that, 


On the 28th day of every Month, will be published, 


THE LITERARY GUARDIAN’S 
Supplement & Monthly Advertiser, 
n which will be collected and reprinted all the adver- 
tisements inserted in the weekly numbers of Tuk 
LITERARY GUARDIAN of the current month, and of 
which a GRATUITOUS CIRCULATION of FEN 
THOUSAND COPIBS wit nz GUA. 
RANTEED, independently of what may be sold. 

The terms for advertising in The Literary Guardian 
will be at the rate of FouRPENCE PER LinB beyond 
the Duty. 9 lines and under, 7s.; whole column, 
{about 100 lines,) 17. 1)s. 6d, duty included. 

The only additional charge for insertion in Tur 

‘Lirgrary GvArpIAN MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT and 
ADVERTISER will be 5s.; being 3s. 6d. for the extra 
Government Duty, and Is. 6d. for keeping up the 
types, whether long or short. N.B. Those who may 
have inserted two or three distinct Advertisements in 
the course of the month, which they may wish to have 
incorporated in one, forthe saving of additional duty, 
may be accommodated in that way without extra cost, 
being charged 5s. as for one advertisement. From 
the above, it ia to be understood that the cost to ad- 








vertise in Tue LITERARY GUARDIAN or THE 
MONTHLY ADVERTISER Only, will be 1Z. 11s. 6d. per 
column, that to advertise in doth Tug LITERARY 
GUARDIAN and MonTHLY ADVERTISER will be 
1/. 16s, 6d. per column ;—that is for a guaranteed cir- 
culation of at least 12,500 copies ! 

The TgeN THOUSAND copies of Tug LITERARY 
GUARDIAN'S MONTHLY SuPPLEMENT and ADVER- 
TISER Will be distributed in the following way :—to 
the trade who supply Tae LITERARY GUARDIAN,— 
every subscriber to which will be entitled to a copy of 
the Supplement ;—thus taking off 2,500 copies. The 
remaining 7,500 being circulated through town and 
country by means of the monthly parcels of the great 
booksellers’ houses, chiefly the advertisers, each of 
whom will be entitled to a certain supply, gratis, in 
proportion to the amount of their respective adver- 
tisements. 

In order that advertisers may have every possible 
security on this score, the printer’s bill of delivery, 
and the signatures of those to whom the Ten Thou- 
sand have been distributed will be preserved in a book 
kept for the purpose, at the Office of Tue Lirgerary 
GUARDIAN, 

Although the chief contents of this MONTHLY 
SUPPLEMENT will be advertisements, yet it will 
exhibit other features calculated to render it a com- 
plete Literary Record of the Month, as well as an en- 
tertaining Miscellany, viz. :—Brief Notices of all the 
New Books of the Month, abridged from Tue Lite- 
RARY GUARDIAN, With complete Lists and Literary 
Announcements, besides a Miscellany of Anecdote 
and Extract. It will comprise eight, twelve, sixteen, 
Or more, quarto pages, according as circumstances 
may require, 

Independent of the above gratuitous circulation of 
TEN THOUSAND copies, the work will be sold at 
about One Penny or Twopence per month, extra sup- 
plies being obtainable for that purpose by previous 
ordering, on moderate terms. — 


TO COUNTRY READERS AND 
COUNTRY BOOKSELLERS. 

All persons who may desire to be regularly supplied 
with THe LITERARY GUARDIAN’S MONTHLY Sup- 
PLEMENT, (gratis,) are requested to give immediate 
orders to their respective booksellers, who are also 
recommended to instruct their town agents as to the 
quantity they may have occasion for. 

N. B. From this day, advertisements will be re- 
ceived onthe above plan, the First Number of the 
Monthly Supplement to be published on the 28th of 
July. Advertisements of a general nature will be re- 
ceived for the Monthly Sheet, only, at the single 
price, 

LOI, TATE EDEL EEE IED, ILLES TERT ETE GATES ITI 


—— 


Guardian’s Literary Intelligencer. 








NEW BOOKS. 


The Family Library, No. 3], (Trial of Charles the 
First, &c.) ]8mo. 5s, 

Beachcroft'’s Four Sermons, 2s. 6d. 

Knight’s Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer, ]2mo. 3s. 6d. 
crown vo, hs. 

Little Mary grown Older, 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Froissart, and his Times, 3 vols. sm. 8vo. 17, lls. 6d. 

Forman on Natural Philosophy, svo., 5s. 

Gardiner’s Music of Nature, 8vo. 18s. 

Cleland’s Census and Statistics of Glasgow and 
eounty of Lanark, &c. folio, 2/. 2s. 

Cooper's Proposal for a General Record Office, 8vo. 6s. 

Edinburgh Cabinet Library, Vol. 7, (British India, 
Vol, 2,) 12mo. 5s. 

Bell’s System of Geography, 6 vols. vo. 41. 10s. 

Bernard’s Creeds and Ethics of the Jews, 8vo. 1/. 1s. 

Remembe,. Me, Second Series, 32mo. 4s. 

Babbage’s Economy of Manufactures, 12mo. 6s. 

Sheridan’s Guide to the Isle of Wight, &c. 12mo. 8s. 

Evans's Sermons, 8vo. 12s. 








ALBEMARLE STREET. 
HE Seventh Volume of Mr. Murray’s 
first complete and uniform Edition of the Works 
of LORD BYRON, embellished with two splendid 
Engravings from designs by TURNER, and a fac- 
simile of Lord Byron's original pencilling of one of 
>! earliest poems, will be published on the first of 
uly, 





I, 
SELECT LIBRARY, VOL, V. 
In 1 yol. with a Portrait of the Author, Vignette Title, 
Map, Wood Cuts, &c. price 6s, 
TEWART’S VISIT to the SOUTH 
SEAS, during the years 1829, 1830. 
Edited by the Rev. WM. ELLIS, 
II. 
SELECT LIBRARY, Vol. VI. price 6s. July Ist, 
will be published 
LIVES of EMINENT MISSIONARIES. 


By JOHN CARNE, Esq. 
Author of ‘* Letters from the East,’’ 


London: FIsHER, SON and Co. 





SPLENDID WATER COLOUR DRAWINGS, 
BY AUCTION, 
BY MR. SOTHEBY AND SON, 

At their House, Wellington Street, Strand, 

On TUESDAY, the 26th of JUNE, 1832, 
At Twelve o’Clock, 

AN EXCEEDINGLY SELECT AND SPLENDID 

COLLECTION OF 


W ATER COLOUR DRAWINGS and 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Among the Drawings will be found Choice Specimens 
by the following First-rate Eminent Masters :— 


Baptiste Fielding (C.) Purser 
Bonington Holmes Richter 
Boys, T. Hills Roqueplan 
Brockedon Holland Robson 
Bartlet Ince (J. M.) Stephanoff 
Beume Johannot( Alfred) Taylor 

Byrne Lieversedge ‘Tomkins 
Barrett Lewis (C.) Uins (T.) 
Clennell Landseer (C.) Varley 
Charlet Nash Villeret 

Cox (D.) Nestield Wright (J.) 
Colin Owen Westall (W.) 
Chattermole (G.) Pyne Westall (R. A.) 
Dauzat Pyne (C.,) Wagner 
Dewint Prout (S.) &e,. &e. 


The PAINTINGS include True Specimens of 


Bonington Gainsborough West 
Frank Halls Jan Stein Wilson 
Haydon Romney &e. &e. 


THE WHOLE IN THE PUREST CONDITION, 

To be Viewed on Saturday, June the 23rd, to the 
time of Sale. Catalogues to be now had at the Place 
of Sale. 

And 
On FRIDAY, JUNE 29, and Four following Days, 
(Sundays excepted,) at Twelve o’Clock, 
THE VALUABLE 
LIBRARY, AUTOGRAPH MSS. &e. 
Of Sir GEORGE DUCKETT, Bart. 

The MANUSCRIPTS form the most Extraordinary 
Collection of AUTHENTIC and UNPUBLISHED 
AUTOGRAPH DOCUMENTS, PAPERS, &c. ever 
offered for Public Competition, in Forty-sevenVolumes, 


relating to the ENGLISH NAVY, from the time of 
ELIZABETH to the STUART LINE; illustrating one ot 


the most important periodsof English Naval History , 
also a Volume of highly interesting LETTERS ofa later 
period, relating to the AMERICAN WAR. 

Among the Books will be found, the HOLY BIBLE, 
by MYLES COVERDALE, excessively rare, and in 
good condition, with the ‘Translator’s Autograph ; 
Hogarth’s Works, a magnificent Series in the earliest 
states, with Variations, &c.; Petrarcha Sonetti, ex- 
cessively rare, green morocco, Patavii, MCCCCLXXII ; 
Picart, Ceremonies et Coutumes Religieuses, avec 
Supplement, 11 tom. fine copy; Transactions of the 
Horticultural Society, coloured plates, 7 vols. ; Rees’s 
Cyclopedia, 45 vols. a subscription copy; Pinkerton’s 
Collection of Voyages and ‘l'ravels, 17 vols. ; Rare 
Tracts, &c, &c. 

To which is added, 
THE GERMAN LIBRARY, 

Being the most select and extensive ever offered for 
Public Sale in this country, and in excellent condition. 
Also, 

A capital Collection of Mars, CHARTS, ATLASSES, &c, 
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London: Published by WILLIAM TINDALL, (every 
Saturday,) at the OFFICE, 3, WELLINGTON STREET, 
STRAND. : 

Sold by F. C. Westley, 165, Strand; W. Strange, 
91, Paternoster Row; G. Purkess, 61, Wardour Street ; 
Berger, Holywell Street, Strand; J. Thomas, Birchin 
Lane; J. Gnwhyn, Catherine Street; and all Book : 
sellers in Town and Country. 

G, Davidson, Prigter AScrle’s Place, Qarey Street. 








